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“When about ten years of age a dream was born in me which has elaborated 
in such a degree that my whole life is now centered upon it.” Thus writes a 
boy of 16, during his third year in high school, regarding an ambition to help 
the oppressed. “I have always been at heart a soldier and statesman,” he writes, 
“but for a purpose. I care little for power except that with it I can help others. .. . 
To my eyes, the only way to reform is to be at the supreme point and to have 
each reform carried out by law. I think that the only way for a poor man to arrive 
at the top is through the army. He can never arrive there without the best training, 
so I intend to go to West Point. But a West Point education will not place him 
there. He must study outside. In our library I have procured every book written 
on the art of war and the great captains. I have studied maneuvers, tactics, and 
above all, strategy. Then I have taken chessmen and on a large table, using knights 
for cavalry, pawns for infantry, etc., I have thought out my own campaigns and 
battles. And when a country was defeated or I was defeated, I have used diplo- 
macy and statesmanship. These things one cannot acquire in school but must 
learn them by himself. So if I do not arrive at the top I can remember that I did 
all I could to get there.” 

This and many similar statements were obtained in the late spring of 1933 
by the United States Commissioner of Education and the present writer, from 
3,769 third- and fourth-year secondary-school students, living in 32 communities 
of the United States. The inquiry was made after the experience of a similar 
study in 1919." At that time, replies were obtained from 975 high-school stu- 
dents living in 16 representative cities. The earlier study not only provided helpful 
experience, it has been useful also in affording a basis of comparison. 

The major question in the recent study was as follows: 

(Read this question carefully.) Previously to the present school year, did you ever have, for a 


period of at least several days, a strong ambition to give your life in helping certain classes of 


people who are suffering from poverty, ignorance, disease, vice, injustice or crime, or in preventing 
these evils? (Yes or No) . 


The form of the question is obviously naive, but it should be remembered 
that the thoughts of youth about social and economic problems are likely to be 


* Harry H. Moore, “The Altruistic Impulses of Older High School Students,” The Educa- 
tional Review, LIX (April 1920), 271-295. 
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naive. The question begins with the words ‘‘previously to the present school 
year.” This provision was inserted to avoid the recording of recent, ephemeral 
ambitions. Those given in response to the question presumably have stood the 
test of time. Ofttimes they have been remembered several years. Of the 3,769 
students responding to the inquiry, 66 per cent answered “Yes.” In reply to 
virtually the same question in the earlier inquiry, approximately the same pro- 
portion answered in the affirmative—more specifically, 59 per cent. 

When the responses in the recent study were checked, in an effort to test 
their validity and sincerity, it was found that 51 per cent reported social ambitions, 
gave additional data of significance regarding those ambitions, and reported one 
or more kinds of charitable, religious or social work, or the donation of money, 
or both work and donation. 

The replies were received from all major sections of the country, with some- 
what inadequate representation from the south and from rural districts generally. 
It is possible that there was some selection on the basis of interest among high- 
school principals. Of the 3,769 replies, 54 per cent came from girls and 46 per 
cent from boys. The blanks were presented under uniform conditions necessary 
for statistical accuracy. Replies were obtained from entire classes so that there 
was no selection on the basis of student interest. Students were told that the 
questions were not intended to be personal; they were specifically requested not 
to place their names on the blanks. In various ways they were assured that the 
replies would be anonymous. They were urged to be frank. ‘Although it is 
sometimes difficult to be absolutely frank with oneself in analyzing one’s mo- 
tives,”” they were told, “in order that your replies may have scientific value, you 
are especially requested to be entirely frank in answering all questions. For 
scientific purposes, the answer No is just as valuable as the answer Yes to any 
question.” 

In the earlier study, the social interests revealed in response to the major 
question of the inquiry were characterized as “‘altruistic.’’ No attempt at that 
time was made to deal with their nature or their etiology. Altruism was treated 
only objectively; it did not necessarily imply self-sacrifice. It was considered 
simply as signifying sincere interest in the well-being of others. In the recent 
study, also, no attempt has been made to discover subconscious motives. 

Throughout this report, the results are interpreted as revealing social interests, 
impulses or ambitions. But the term ‘‘social,’”’ it should be emphasized, applies 
to objectives, and not rnethod. While a large proportion of students seem to have 
a real ambition to contribute to social welfare, the statements of many of them, 
as will later be observed, do not indicate that they appreciate the importance of 
working with others to this end. 

Both in 1919 and 1933 the answers, although written somewhat hastily, bear 
evidence of having been prepared with earnest interest. It is believed that the 
selection of cities, the number of replies received, and the other conditions of 
both inquiries make possible valid generalizations. 

A general understanding of the aspirations of the most socially minded of 
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these young people may be obtained by a perusal of their responses to a request 
for a ‘brief and frank sketch” of that part of their lives in which they had the 
social ambitions referred to in replies to the major question. The following 
sketches are not selected at random. They are used either because they are the 
most interesting or because they show a higher degree of social purpose than 
do most of the replies. But they are only a few of many which might be given 
if space permitted. 

The girls, it will be seen, are somewhat more sentimental than the boys, and 
their plans in carrying out their ambitions are considerably more general. The 
boys show more originality. And while fewer boys report social ambitions, they 
appear somewhat more determined to act than do the girls. 


Boys 


(1) A third-year boy of 17 hoped to “establish a system of government- 
owned farms for the employment and education of people living in the slums.” 
He first had this ambition at about 14 years of age, when he lived under “similar 
conditions to those in the slums.”” He writes: 


I lived in a district of slums. I experienced dirt, grime, and unclean talk about me. I felt the 
effects of crowded small dirty rooms. Drunkenness often displayed its lowest characteristics to me. 
I saw quarrels, drunken brawls, and small children growing up to be drunkards, smokers, dope 
addicts and thieves. They had no place to go to play, so they would gather on street corners and in 
alleys and make plans to do something mean. Through all this, however, my mother stood out as 
a shining light of cleanliness and religious spirit. Though she was sick in body, she ascended the 
crowning heights of glory in teaching her children the beauty of cleanliness, not only in body, but 
in thought, mind and spirit. - 


(2) A senior boy of 18 hoped at 15 that he might “change conventions of 
politics, ethics, religion, and esthetics,” and proposes in carrying out his ambition 
to “devote my life to gathering all knowledge possible and work it into my state.” 
More specifically, he hopes to win a professor's chair in philosophy. He writes: 


I had loved social life. Then it bored me. Silly. Useless. A friend was interested in the Crime 
of Circumstance. We talked of it much. He suggested Plato. Then to remove most binding con- 
ventions about religions, 1 read L. Browne's This Believing World. Since then I have read 
Durant’'s Story of Philosophy and Mansions of Philosophy; Voltaire Philosophical Encyclopedia; 
Schopenhauer's Essays and World as Will and as Idea; Nietzsche's Beyond Good and Evil, Birth 
of Tragedy, Thus Spake Zarethustra; Santayana’s Dialogues in Limbo. (1 must stop for lack of 
space.)—Anything that would give me broader vision on subjects mentioned. I am still searching. 


(3) Two boys, one 17 and in his third year, and one 19 in his fourth, have 
an interest in eugenics. Their sketches follow: 


It seems I have been different from the ordinary run of individuals. I read a great deal. I 
suppose this had something to do with my decision. Sometimes, what you read is not absolute 
truth, but enough is given and if you are not narrow minded you can easily form many opinions— 
good and otherwise. I have always been disgusted with poverty. I have never suffered from it 
myself but I know the conditions. Many times my mother has fed these social outcasts that come 
seeking food—many of them deprived of a chance of fair existence by the money moguls, who, 
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I believe, still believe in the old adage ‘The survival of the fittest.” If we expect to do anything 
about these conditions we must go about it in a way entirely different from heretofore. This is one 
of the reasons why I wish to have wealth. A poor man helping another poor man is ridiculous; 
it only tends to take from one who can barely survive to help another in the same boat. Therefore 
charity organizations are really a bunch of ‘Jesse James” without horses. Wringing out of poverty 
to help poverty—the old saying holds true here: ‘Robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 

During biology, we discussed the problems of vice, criminality, insanity, and ignorance 
coming to the conclusion that unless the present generation could, when grown up, cope with 
these problems, the country was going to the dogs because the degenerate and unfit are increasing 
more rapidly than the fit and because of the cost to keep up institutions for these people. The 
money which is spent upon the upkeep of the people could better be used to educate the children 
and build up the nation instead of tearing it down. If a criminal is brought back to prison for the 
third time, he should be sterilized, and if an exceptional case should be put in a lethal chamber. 
All paupers and mentally deficient should likewise be sterilized and prevented from marrying for 
in that way only can we eliminate all of them in the next two or three generations. 


(4) In planning a career in the field of medicine, some of the boys have 
already specific objectives; others have not perfected their plans but scem to be 
in earnest. One boy wishes to combat poliomyelitis, another sleeping sickness. 
In this group is included a boy who has a plan for hospital insurance, his voca- 
tional choice being accountancy, however, rather than medicine. Bricf sketches 
of five follow: 


I first thought of this when I read some books on the dread disease [poliomyelitis]. When I 
realized that almost 99 per cent of all cases were either fatal or crippling in their aftermaths I 
was horrified. Then too I heard that you could get the disease if you were not over 16, so I was 
frightened. I read of how chemists had filtered some germs but couldn’t construct a filter small 
enough to catch this invisible disease. So the mystery and challenge of the germ also has called me. 
I really would like to be the first to relieve mankind of this disease, for I think there's nothing 
more pitiful than a crippled child. 

I have been interested in medicine since I was old enough to know anything. I have ‘“‘oper- 
ated” on and dissected, in our physiology class, rabbits, frogs, worms, turtles, etc., and I have 
always enjoyed it. About 6 months ago I saw a motion picture on sleeping sickness and the evils 
of it. I now have decided that I will plan to visit these countrics where fevers are prominent and 
I would like nothing better than to experiment with the tset-se fly. By the time I'm through col- 
lege, etc., an anti-toxin will probably be discovered, but I should like to try my hand at it when 
and if I ever know anything about such diseases. 

I happened to be !iving in a small mining town at about the age of eleven. Here I saw the 
horrors of the sickened miners. The pain they had to suffer because of the lack of a doctor. I was 
only about eleven or twelve years of age but I could understand the life of these mothers and 
fathers and children who lived at this great disadvantage and I determined at that time to do my 
best to help these conditions with my whole heart. I have never lost this ambition and I am sure 
I never shall. 

One can sce in every-day life the results of diseases. A wage earner may be afflicted and his 
family be forced to fall back on national support. When one sees a person in a hopeless condition, 
it awakens a desire to better this condition regardless of compensation or reward. There is no 
feeling so exhilarating as that which comes with the realization that you have helped some person 
to the extent of your ability, no matter how small this help may be. 

The institution I would like to see exist some time would be a hospital which was supported 
by every individual in a city. Each family head would pay a small amount each year, regardless of 
whether anyone was sick in his family or not. 
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(5) One boy 16 years old, now a junior, wants to be President of the United 
States and, as will be seen, he is earnest about it. He hopes to prevent crime, 
further the cause of peace, make depressions impossible, and improve living 
conditions. He scems to have had this desire since he was 13. “What led you to 
have this ambition?” He replied, “I believe that 1 am destined to occupy the 
White House for that purpose. I seem to feel that I would be successful.’” He has 
not given up his ambition. He continues, “I propose to advance in law and public 
service until I gain the goodwill of the nation and it will elect me to the 
presidency.”” His sketch follows: 


I have always deplored conditions existing in “the land of freedom.” Of course there is 
much good, but the evil existing could and should be stamped out. I had a growing conviction 
that I had powers given me which would enable me to carry out schemes for bettering conditions. 
I advanced and am advancing rapidly in my studies. I have been interested in oratory and found 
that I have considerable ability in this direction. I am determined that I shall spend my entire life 
seeking to remedy conditions in our cities, public trust abuses, unfair distribution of wealth (I do 
not favor division of wealth, but better profits for workers) and dangers now existing which might 
lead to war. Although I am very strongly opposed to war, I think I should fight for Uncle Sam 
if he needed me. 


(6) A considerable number of boys, it may now be observed, are interested 
in political reform. A junior of 16 does not agree with those who think we need 
more business men in politics. Another, a senior of 17, hopes “to help carry out 
the theory of socialism. Give the poor a higher standard of living.” A third, this 
one a senior of 22, “desires to become a leader for a modified socialism.” (Only 
a handful among the 3769 mention socialism.) A fourth wishes “to form a new 
social-democratic party and lead them to use America to the best advantage for 
all people. A fifth is a communist of a kind, probably the only one in the entire 
group. Their sketches follow, in the order above. 


I have always been interested in political affairs. My father is somewhat of a politician and 
that caused the home influence. The more I have studied in this field the more I am fascinated 
by it. There is a greater chance to be of service in this line than in any other. Business men moti- 
vated by greed and desire of power have operated our government to the detriment of the defense- 
less poorer classes. We do not need business men in politics, as some notorious examples of the 
last few years have shown. There is a need for leadership by trained career politicians. 

I wish to help those unfortunate, not in the blind way that many church workers do (they 
give them money and food during Christmas season), but in a broad way which will raise their 
standards of living as well as morals and will eliminate the necessity of handouts. This cannot 
be done as long as the health, life, and pleasures of factory workers are held in so little esteem 
by the capitalist factory owners. However, I am not criticizing the factory owners individually, 
but as a whole. Business is the survival of the fittest and the individual factory owners are not 
wholly to blame. 

I have lived in squalid poverty for a good share of my life. During that time I witnessed 
prostitution, hunger, crime, disease, and all other kinds of vice. I have worked as a delivery boy 
in neighborhoods where the people known as “poor white trash” live. I have come to the conclu- 
sion that all of this is unnecessary and can, by careful study and planning, be remedied. 

I can see thousands of people storming both for food and better social conditions, while a few 
big business men either have it or the means to it, and know not what they want to do with it. 
What we need is a leader who can form another party which will force the foregoing popular 
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demands upon the few wealthy. I am a strong believer in education. I am for “democracy” but not 
our present form of government. 

Although I do not want a part in the government I think the present form of government 
must be changed. The men in the United States who have the most money control a large part of 
the government (Morgan case now before Senate). Does anyone know why Mr. Mellon resigned 
his post as Secretary of the Treasury? There are only a few men who control all the money in 
the United States. I think the ideal government is the Soviet government. The Soviet form of 
government would not be applied to the United States because the United States are more developed 
than Russia. 


(7) There are many boys, one might expect, who wish to do something 
about the crime problem. Sketches by only three can be given here. The first is 
by a boy of 17, written when he was 12, who would like to become police chief 
in New York or Chicago and ‘‘do all in my power to honestly drive out all 
gangsters.”” The next is by a senior of 19, who probably will not get very far in 
realizing his ambition; but the sketch suggests that many different kinds of boys 
may be helpful. The third was first interested in crime through “motion pictures 
and books, probably.” His metamorphosis is particularly interesting. 


I do not know in what part of my life this ambition occurred. All I know is. that if given 
the chance, I would wage regular, merciless war on all scum from Sicily until they were out of the 
United States, or I was six feet under the ground. I realize the work and danger of such a posi- 
tion, but if given about fifty men (and surely there aze fifty other honest men in the United 
States) I believe that by giving a warning to all gangsters and racketeers, they would be shot on 
sight, and that petty thieves would be deported without trial, the situation of crime today would 
soon greatly change. Of course there might be some innocent struck down, but after all, can’t 
some people give their lives for their country in peace as well as in war? 

I used to gamble quite a bit, and kept playing slot machines and poker with a bunch of 
fellows until one time I caught a fellow stacking the cards. Then I lost on the slot machines, 
and between the two I made up my mind to stop or at least attempt to stop gambling among 
the smaller boys. This I tried to do by beating up the fellow I caught cheating in cards and the 
crowd which was around found out what happens to gamblers and so I figure this would be a 
good method towards eradicating gambling. 

At first I was interested in the detection of crime for its own sake. I have read many good 
detective stories that attracted me to the art. These led to more serious books—books on crimin- 
ology, full of words I didn't understand, being a freshman at high at the time, yet I got an idea 
of some of the difficulties facing the law-enforcing few. Now I have a more broad-minded view 
of the work, I think, for I don’t think in terms of a stirring and exciting work, but of one that 
will do good to the world, and I feel I live to do good for others. I like to study people, especially 
children, and when I can I will turn to them first. The law seems to disregard them more or less, 
yet. 


GIRLS 
The sketches which follow show how much the interests and ambitions of the 
girls differ from those of the boys. Only a few can be given from a large number. 
(1) The first one is from a “post-graduate” girl of 18 who had the ambition 
to “do something which would make people realize the ignorance of war and 
expect peace.’’ She writes: 


I found that when I first had this ambition I seemed to be living fully, physically, mentally 
and spiritually for the first time in my life. My development had been due to my membership in 
a Y.W.C.A. club where all phases of life were discussed. For the first time I realized that what I 
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thought did matter. I felt that I no longer wanted to let the planet go around without giving 
it a push in the right direction. Literature, I read, I confess influenced me, such as did lectures 
and the study of war. Life began to mean more than just getting by or having a good time. 
Suddenly it seemed that all history seemed connected for the first time. My grammar-school study 


of history seemed to glorify war. I saw that this was my wrong interpretation. Now I have as my 
ultimate goal the spread of peace. 


(2) A bright girl of 16 in her fourth year at high school had first come in 


contact with poverty at 12, and wanted to “prevent the filth and squalor of 
pauper homes.” She writes: 


Many people in the community in which I live believe strongly in lower-class extinction, 
not distinction. I lived in a sheltered home safeguarded from all evils by my parents until I 
attended a public school. At the age of twelve I became friends with a child in my grade who 
was absolutely destitute. That Christmas I had my first taste of being charitable and before the 
turkey and dinner went on the table, I smuggled some turkey and indeed a whole dinner from the 
cook and took it with some new toys to this friend. Of course this sounds egotistical, but is true. 
My family from time to time has aided this and other families, but it doesn’t realize why 1 
wish to devote my future to this occupation. 

The tenants on our farm have ever been aided by our family and have never been neglected 
at Christmas. Horses and dogs also always arouse in me a feeling of sympathy and I never intend 
to stand by unspeaking when any animal or person is being misused or abused. In homes where 
the parents either don’t care or realize what their children’s lives are, I wish to enter and teach 
these mothers the clean, wholesome way of living, indeed already I knew a child that came to 
school all winter with woolen underwear sewed on her and didn’t have it removed all winter 
because her mother thought it would surely send her to her grave. It is a thing like that which led 
me to take up my life’s work. I think teaching would be the best occupation to study for, but I 
do not intend to teach in a public or private school as I believe there are enough people doing 
that now, but I want to come in immediate contact with these people. 


(3) While many girls are interested in poverty, there is space here for the 
sketches of only four others. The first hoped “‘to be able to build some three or 
four houses, one group in colored town and one in white section where poor 
widows and their children could live free of charge.”” The second wanted a lot 
of money to give away; the third had a rather general ambition to teach people 
the “happiness that cleanliness gives’; and the fourth wanted to help the poor in 
tenement houses. Their stories follow in the order given above. 


Our neighbor's maid though physically handicapped, being cross-eyed, crippled in one of her 
legs and unable to talk distinctly, is very honest and dependable. She has two children, a boy 
twelve and a girl nine, and she keeps them spotlessly clean, as well as her little two-room shack. 
During the cold part of the winter we took them food and clothing (she makes one dollar and a 
half a week) and our first impression was the spotlessness of the house. The curtains were of three 
different kinds but were starched stiff and pretty and the wooden floor was scrubbed almost white. 
A few days after one of these visits, we found out that, because she was a little behind in her 
rent, the landlord came, while she was away working the one day out of the week, and threw the 
furniture out of the house, breaking her kitchen stoves and the leg of the bed and her few cracked 
dishes. She then moved to a house with only one room and the landlord of her other house came 
and stole all of her food, flour, salt, etc. There she is, a cripple, raising her children, sending them 
to school and Sunday school, teaching them above all else to be honest, and she cannot be let alone 
to get the little happiness out of life she deserves. Something should be done about it. 

When I was 15 years of age, my daddy was out of work, as he is now. I liked to look 
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through the catalogue of children’s clothes and then tell mother how I would like to have a little 
girl and boy and buy them anything on that page that they wanted. I often said that I would like 
to have a big car piled full of packages and then go in some poor sections and give food, clothing, 
and toys to poor families. I joined the Girl Scouts when I was 10 and from them derived an 
ambition to hecome a leader. Then I have done a lot of welfare work in our community and I am 
greatly interested in it. My mother also had some influence over me in that matter because she 
said she always had the same desire. 

My mother and I had been to the theatre and decided to follow Tremont Street and see 
where it led. It led to no pot of gold. I had never seen such absolute filth and laziness before, not 
even in New York (although I have never been to the poorest sections of New York). I never 
want to see it again. 

It was not so much that these people are throwing their lives away but for the future 
generations that I care. No children should live like that. They should live in the country and 
bring up their children there. Then I decided that these people did not want aid (not many of 
them) and that I would rather be a librarian, anyway. I have seen the babies in the tenement houses 
with swollen heads because of lack of milk. The hot, sweaty odor that comes from unsanitary 
conditions. The mothers fainting, while trying to keep their young alive. The husbands drunk, 
beating their wives and children. The low, petty thief who never had a chance to better himself. 

It sounds rather far fetched for me, a girl, to attempt to better these conditions, but in news- 
paper work, if you ever acquire much of a following, you can do most anything and I plan to 
make people see just what a little money and kindness can do for these people. 


(4) Sex education and prostitution aroused the interest of four girls. Con- 
sidering their lack of background, they reveal not only earnest but sensible 
attitudes. Their sketches follow: 


I became interested in this question when I learned what an appalling amount of unnecessary 
suffering comes from ignorance of the intricacies of sex, and how to treat them. I believe that 
modern people still hold quite a bit of false modesty along these lines, and are more willing to 
see insanity and suffering increase than to frankly discuss these problems and endeavor to do 
something about them. The book Revolt of Modern Youth by Judge Lindsey has given me some 
ideas, and though I don’t agree with him in all of his beliefs, I do think that he has found the 
faults of the present time, and why they exist, if not a way to cure them. 

My mother told me everything when I was nine and the older I get the more I appreciate it. 
My friend had been hushed all her life when she asked questions and she was befogged by ques- 
tions she dared not ask. I tried to tell her but she could not understand me. She was mixed up 
with a rotter, I told her so, but she didn’t believe me; she had faith in him and he owned her. 
When it was found out that she was pregnant she was sent to a home. Today she is handicapped 
by her child. Her mother will not speak of her and yet it is the mother’s fault. There are more 
cases of the same; ignorance certainly is not bliss. I think frankness is a good characteristic. A lot 
of trouble would not be caused if people were frank. 

During the course of my life, I have taken a strong stand against vice. Although I am still 
very young I seem to have formed a hate against it that will never cease. Reading in the newspaper 
about some arrest for practicing vice, and experiencing it in my own life, has led me to have 
such an ambition. 

Since I have been old enough to be told the facts of life (11 years old) and as I grew 
older and could understand more deeply I have wished somehow that the world could be rid of 
sporting houses. I have listened to lectures and read books about these things, not because I have 
a filthy mind, but because if I could do something I would want to have a thorough understanding 
of the matter. 


(5) The girls appear to be more conscious than the boys that work for 
others may make one happy. One sketch is given in full and three others in part. 
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At the age of 14 I saw a poor family living in a small home. They were a large family, and 
quite crowded. They had very few clothes, no wholesome food, and a few of the small children 
were ill. I did not enter the house but talked to the lady of the house, and she told me about her 
two children being ill and that she had no money to take them to a doctor and that she could not 
give them the kind of food, clothes, and comfort she would like to. I thought if only I could do 
something one way or another to help these poor people. I went home, told mother and she 
gave me some clothes which I could bring to them; this made me very happy because I knew 
I could also make someone else happy. 

Down town there is a crippled man to whom I always give small change and he knows me 
by name now. He’s so cheerful and kind and to think that he calls me by name gives me a thrill. 

The attitude of the children who accepted my clothes pleased me so much that I have, to 
this present day, enjoyed distributing my clothes to the needy. 

I enjoyed doing this because the little girl, although only six years old, seemed to be capable 
of a sincere appreciation. My greatest satisfaction is knowing my work is well done and I have at 
least accomplished something. 


(6) A girl of 18 appears to have had an earnest interest in helping a boy. 
Her brief sketch follows. Similar ones might be given if space permitted. 


A boy three years ago came to my town. As I approached him he was cursing for every breath. 
I immediately told him he should not do that. His appearance showed his negligence. I asked him 
to come to church and to take up some business for his character. He gradually grew in the church. 
He attended night school at Philadelphia and soon he was one of the most intelligent and one 
of the best Christians in our town. Why shouldn't I keep up this ambition? 


(7) Several sketches are especially naive and frank. The following is by a 
senior girl of 18 who at 15 wanted to be a nurse because a friend had intentions 
of being one. 


My friend's mother persuaded her to be a trained nurse and she was going to some city to 
train in one of the larger hospitals. She was going to take an apartment for us somewhere where 
we could all stay together. I want to do something when I get out of school and I do not have 
any special talent. So I thought that this would be a good chance, but I guess I was really thinking 
more of the trip and meeting people because Summerville is not such a big place. Now I realize 
that I am not at all fitted to be a trained nurse and I don't yet know what I'll do when I get 
out of school. 


(8) Most of the girls among a large number who want to be nurses are quite 
in earnest. Two sketches follow: 


There hasn't been any special time in my life when I have had this ambition, but from the 
time I was just a small girl until now the ambition has been growing. I have wanted to do 
something which would help the world, the people in the world, and I thought that to be a nurse 
perhaps would be the most wonderful work a person could undertake. But as years went by I 
could picture the people, both in America and foreign lands, with their arms outstretched, 
hungry for something, hungry souls, who want to know something of the deeper things of life. 
Therefore, it seemed that I should be a missionary. For a long time, I built my hope on being 
a missionary, but the ambition of being a nurse appeared again and again. Then one day I said 
to myself, “Why can’t I do both?” I realized then that I could do much more as a missionary- 
nurse than in either work alone. 

To be frank, my one ambition has been to become a nurse. Ever since I could remember I 
always told mother I wanted to be a nurse. Then if I didn’t like it I would marry a doctor. I have 
changed my mind now. I know that I am going to like it because no one has been able to 
discourage this idea in me. 
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The reader now has been able to see that, while the attitudes of these young 
people are obviously naive, both boys and girls have expressed themselves with 
an unusual degree of frankness and sincerity. These and numerous similar 
sketches point to the conclusion that not only do older high-school students as a 
group lack an understanding of the social, economic, and political conditions 
they desire to remedy but they have little or no comprehension of the importance 
of working with others in the improvement of these conditions. Whether the 
home, the church or the school has been directly responsible, society has failed. 
The question of who is responsible will be considered in a later article. We may 
now, in bringing this paper to a close, consider very briefly the chief aspect of our 
present conclusion, that while the impulses of many young people are social in 
respect to objectives they are not social in respect to method; older high-school 
students have little conception of the importance of codperating with others in 
the achievement of social goals. 

In reading hundreds of statements written by these young people, one is 
impressed by their egocentric attitudes. They seem to want to combat crime, 
disease, and poverty by themselves rather than by working with others. They 
want to whip the world alone. Thus, “J would wage regular, merciless war’’ on 
gangsters, and racketeers, says one boy. A girl, by herself, would enter the homes 
of the poor and teach mothers clean, wholesome ways of living; another would 
have a big car, full of packages of food, clothing and toys, and go as an individual 
to the poor sections and distribute them. A boy talks about the politics and 
ethics of “my state.’’ Still another says that he is “different from the ordinary run 
of individuals.” Many believe that they must attain individual wealth in order 
to function effectively. We would not discourage originality and initiative, but 
these qualities are not incompatible with codperative effort. Only a few of these 
young people seem to have thought about the possibility of social usefulness as 
members of organized groups, such as welfare agencies, political parties, and 
legislative bodies. One may say that these are the kinds of attitudes one should 
expect in immature young people. If so, the reply may be made that it is time 
we were expecting something different. 

Is not a fundamental problem of government here involved—can democratic 
procedures be made to function effectively? More briefly, can we make democracy 
work? The issue is becoming increasingly sharp. Stalin, on the one hand, and 
Hitler, Mussolini, and various fascist leaders, on the other, promptly and confi- 
dently say ‘‘no.”” The distinguished Lord Bishop of Exeter, a few days ago, issued 
a surprising indictment of democracy. In his opinion, this philosophy of govern- 
ment approaches man on the lowest side of his nature; it encourages corruption 
and promotes injustice. An increasingly large number of individuals and groups 
in our Own country are repudiating the principles of democracy. Forgetting the 
sacrifices by which it has been won, appraising economic security as a greater good 
than freedom, desiring action in preference to futile theorizing and argument, 
many would be quite ready to throw in their lot with hosts of others, were some 
clever demagogue suddenly to appear on the American scene. The boy whose 
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sketch introduces this article has the point of view of a fascist leader. He is 
ambitious for power. With it, he says, “I can help others. . . . to my eyes the only 
way to reform is to be at the supreme point . . . the only way for a poor man to 
arrive at the top is through the army.” 

Democracy is failing to function effectively abroad and here at home because 
our public men are not willing to sacrifice ambition and individual advantage for 
the sake of the group, and because they have not developed the spirit of codpera- 
tion. This failure is due largely, of course, to old-fashioned greed and dishonesty. 
It is also due to muddled thinking and to a lack of training and experience in 
group discussion and coéperative action. 

From the early days of Graham Wallase, or before, to the recent efforts of 
Lindeman, Sheffield, Kilpatrick, Tead, and others, a few discerning leaders of 
social thought have become increasingly ‘conscious that here is a vital weakness 
in the democratic way of life. Not very much, however, has yet been done about it. 
An excellent beginning has been made in some schools where student government 
really works, but only a beginning. 

It is not enough that youth be eager to build a better world. Some means must 
be provided to promote among our future politicians and statesmen a sympathetic 
understanding of the importance of working with others, and to develop in them 
the skills which will make group thinking and group action more effective. Here 
is an opportunity, a great opportunity, for the secondary school. 


Procedures in the Teaching of Current Events 


C. J. NUESSE 
Senior High School, Antigo, Wisconsin 


Most of us have at some time or another, I presume, viewed with alarm the 
accepted paradox in America: that while innumerable events of far-reaching 
importance are constantly taking place, very few people are really interested in 
them. We have dedicated the social studies to the purpose of encouraging intel- 
ligent citizenship and have tried to evolve methods to reach the desired ends. 
As a result, much emphasis has been placed upon the teaching of current events 
in an effort to awaken and maintain interest in public affairs. This article is an 
attempt to outline several methods used by the writer in teaching current events, 
in the hope that other teachers in the field will continue to exchange their 
experiences in this type of work. 

Regardless of how the objectives of current-events teaching are stated, I 
believe that they can be included under two general heads: (1) to provide the 
student with a running account of current happenings for his information, and 
(2) to fit this information into some kind of an institutional pattern which will 
be retained by the student. It is highly important, therefore, that every possible 
effort be made to codrdinate the current materials with the basic outline of the 
course in a definite manner. 

In attempting to achieve these results, the writer has found the use of the 
problem method particularly helpful. In a unit of economics, for example, we 
used the problem: Does government at the present time bear the major responsi- 
bility for re-building the credit structure of the nation by the stimulation of 
confidence? The problem arose quite naturally because of the spirited accusations 
against each other by bankers and politicians at the time. It provided a key to the 
study of the entire credit situation in the United States. 

The pupils were given study sheets with a statement of the problem and 
excerpts from authorities on each of the opposing sides. The following questions 
were given as an outline of study: 

. What is a normal credit situation? 

. What is meant by inflation and deflation of credit? 

. What conditions prevailed in extending credit from 1920 to 1929? 

. What has happened to our credit structure since 1929? 

. What are the purposes and functions of the various emergency agencies set up to 
rebuild our credit structure? 

6. What stand have bankers and business interests generally taken with regard to these 
agencies ? 

7. What do we mean when we speak of “rebuilding our credit structure by the stimulation 
of confidence’? Is confidence necessary for a healthful flow of credit? 

8. How can confidence be created? To whom do our people usually turn for an expression 
of confidence? 
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9. Define the positions of the conservative bankers and the New Deal exponents on the 
stimulation of confidence. 


10. Now answer your major problem. 


These questions suggested topics for a series of class discussions which were 
based upon the underlying economic principles. The test which followed was 
an attempt to estimate the student’s logic and consistency in stating his point of 
view, as well as his ability to interpret current authorities on the subject. It will 
be noted that students were not expected to reach the same conclusions—the 
teaching was aimed to encourage the examining and substantiating of claims 
with facts. 

Where special problems, like the one described above, are not practicable, the 
class discussion of a problem is usually “brought down to date,” rather than 
dropped at the end of a particular chronological era. This procedure becomes 
most usable in the history classes, where the topic is only too frequently left 
unfinished. 

In order to study problems of this type, all possible sources of reference must 
be used. Many news clippings on the subject should be kept on the bulletin board. 
Periodicals like the following are always available for use in the classroom or 
library: Current History, Business Week, Literary Digest, Congressional Record, 
Consumer's Guide, and the bulletins from the National City Bank of New York 
and the Midland Bank of England. The American Observer is used for class 
reading. A file of over three hundred pamphlets, clippings, and reprints is cata- 
loged and available for class use. 

One other experiment remains to be described. During one six-weeks period 
a weekly report of outstanding news was filed by each student. The report blank 
asked for the most significant news of the week, the opinions of several sources, 
and the personal viewpoint of the student. The opinions of the group were tabu- 
lated and several of the most interesting viewpoints posted on the bulletin board. 

In my estimation, about forty-seven per cent of the reports filed were of aver- 
age or superior quality. By coincidence, perhaps, the same percentage of students 
professed that they did a greater amount of reading as a result of these reports. 
About eighteen per cent of the reports were branded as inadequate or wholly 
unsatisfactory. The remainder were fair, but give evidence of hasty preparation. 
The most apparent reasons for the unsatisfactory reports were: (1) lack of news- 
papers in the home, (2) lack of interest and initiative, and (3) plain forgetful- 
ness. These report forms will be modified somewhat, and the experiment con- 
tinued. 

To say that these procedures represent the most effective ones available would 
probably be a huge mistake. Rather, this summary of methods is presented with 
the hope of inviting criticisms and suggestions. Codperation within the teaching 
profession will go a long way in removing the paradox of a fast-moving govern- 
ment for an apathetic citizenry. 


Our Amateurishness in Promoting Inter- 
national Goodwill, II 


MAURICE T. PRICE 
New York City 


(Continued from the October issue) 


The impression should not be given for a moment that university and college, 
or even the high school, are the only places where ethnocentricism, or the com- 
ponent attitudes we have been discussing,° can be dealt with. The school of the 
modern world offers exceptional opportunities for the cumulative use of related 
and integrated materials in dealing with any problem of ideology and attitude. 
But we have mentioned ethnocentricism merely as one of the spheres in which 
there has been developing educational and other experience which might well be 
included in a comprehensive view of the problems of developing goodwill and 
understanding between nations. The astonishing and, to some persons, tragic 
aspect of the situation is that the above illustration is probably one out of scores 
which are not known to many who might help them along; and that there is 
almost no scientific control, testing, and evaluating of such methods, no mapping 
out of the whole field of diagnosis and treatment of international attitudes, no 
broad coérdination of significant effort along such lines by people who would 
agree on a few broad fundamentals. 

Taking a bird’s-eye view of the entire field, more than one effective tool has 
been almost neglected; more than one large class of people has been practically 
overlooked by those trying to influence the country’s attitudes. More than one 
group ready for active codperation along lines it might pursue effectively has been 
allowed to go its own way with no proffer of mutual support and co6rdination. 
There is a rdle for diagnosis, a rdle for prescription and experimentation and 
check-up on the utility of that experimentation. In the prescriptions there is a 
role for education, another for “propaganda,” another for “group pressure’’— 
each in a multitude of forms. At present the pitiful thing is that propaganda is 
sometimes used against an obstacle that can only be budged with persistent edu- 
cation, or that education is supposed to suffice where strong pressure is necessary. 
In its pressure politics, the peace movement up to the present time has been a 
fledgling compared to the war veterans, or the great corporations. And so on. 
The manipulation of social contacts through travel and residence abroad needs 
handling with a consummate skill and severe regard for checking up and testing 
diverse methods. And so with various other devices. Some times and places are 
riper than others for effective influence, i.e., they are riper from the standpoint 
of a specific method, with a specific grouping of peoples, in conjunction with 
other specific agencies. Few besides the communists have endeavored systemati- 


® See first section of article, The Social Studies, XXVI (October, 1935), 361-370. 
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cally to glean experience on this point from the strategy and tactics of war, and 
to apply it in the organization and program of social movements. The task of 
applying scicntific method, logical thinking, and group codperation to this field 
in a comprehensive manner is a stupendous one. On the other hand, for scores of 
separate organizations to go on in their respective traditional “peace activities” 
year after year in face of the present world situation, just as they did before the 
last World War, is such a forfeiture of possible results that it seems an unspeak- 
able tragedy. Can the suicide of our modern civilization be stopped in that way? 


A PosITIVE POLICY THE ONLY SAFEGUARD AGAINST CONFLICT 


Implicitly, the foregoing discussion has advanced from the problem of merely 
dissipating prejudice against other peoples to that of generating goodwill and 
understanding. It must be definitely recognized that cutting the ground from 
under an unreasoning ethnocentricism may be largely negative in its influence. 
To revert to the first of our tentative types of international attitudes, some 
methods of attacking ethnocentricism may not lead out into any more positive 
goodwill or understanding. One of the chief shortcomings of any such methods 
is that they do not allow sufhciently for the terrific magnetic power there is in 
conflict during its preliminary stages. Even among people of our own race and 
nationality and class, where these great ethnocentric biases are absent, we would 
be wary of the emotional forces which are released by gross differences in stand- 
ards, tastes, and morals. These lead too readily to disgust, to strong “moral” 
disapprobation, to a sense of superiority. The temptation to condemn, and to show 
our feelings, becomes difficult to control. We cannot be cordial. Our manner is 
perceived and interpreted by the other party. Resentment is aroused; friction is 
easy, and some tiny incident sets off one or other of us. Action and reaction now 
shuttle back and forth as resentments become reciprocal. We are in a regular 
cycle of friction and conflict. And, as if by pervasive necessity, each party may be 
backed up by his relatives or friends or definite groups. Thus have spread feuds, 
class conflicts, racial disputes, international incidents. 

I am not denying the potency of other sources of friction and strife. All I 
contend here is that, among other things, striking differences in bodily habits, 
in what are called impertinences, in strictures on freedom, in standards of “bar- 
barity’”’ and injustice, in the commo: law foundations back of enacted law, and 
so on, as they exist between people of different cultural heritages, are likely to 
initiate cycles of conflict as resistless as whirling rapids, unless one has risen from 
a negative attitude to something more than a neutral attitude. Thus apparently 
for years, decades, and generations, there have been gradually mounting cycles 
of friction and conflict between “Aryans” and Semites in Europe, between 
Asiatics and Occidentals in Asia, between China and Japan in successive periods, 
the last of which was 1928 to 1931. Economic interests easily become involved. 
National policies are affected. It is not time to be dogmatic about these things. 
It és time to record our personal observations and impressions and to make these 
the basis or spring-board for thoroughgoing investigations. But thus far we have 
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practically omitted investigation of conflict itself, of the commitments of conflict 
once begun, and of the rdle in friction and conflict of cultural differences wher- 
ever there is no positive constructive machinery for accommodating these differ- 
ences, for ironing out misunderstandings and irritations, for developing a surplus 
of goodwill, understanding, and appreciation that is more than equipped to 
handle the spontaneous emotional reactions of temporary aversion. 


LAYING THE BASIS FOR AN APPRECIATIVE UNDERSTANDING 


It is not enough, then, to be neutral in the matter of so-called racial and 
national prejudices. The subtle power of that interplay of emotional reactions 
which develop as irritation gives way to friction, and friction to conflict, has 
dragged into its vortex those who profess to be peace-loving as well as the 
neutral. As urgent as the machinery of mediation, conciliation, arbitration, and 
judiciary on the field of conflict itself is the machinery of information, under- 
standing, and appreciation among the various publics whose reactions are so 
important for the spread or curtailment of the conflict. The child certainly need 
not and the hinterland peasant may not need to be drawn very far into a positive 
constructive program for understanding other people, cither in the abstract or 
in the case of particular peoples. Quite different is it with the port-town urban 
resident who is subject to greater irritation from nationals divergent in culture 
from his own, or with the commercial agent who goes among aliens or lives for 
prolonged periods among them. Precisely what each needs, even within generous 
limits, is perhaps much too early to say. 

But surely, if we may return to our college level as one illustration, it is well 
for the educated adult who is going abroad among aliens, to have a rather pains- 
taking comprehension of the culture he is to meet. In terms of his thinking, one 
of the most effective tools for such comprehension is the conceptual basis of 
anthropology, sociology, economics, political science, law, and the other dis- 
ciplines. In his case, if the program we have sketched for dealing with cthno- 
centricism has been carried out, some of that comprehension and those tools 
have already been supplied in the concepts and perspectives of race, environment, 
population pressure, cultural change, and cultural contact, of psychology and 
group behavior, and of related subjects. In addition, however, the intricate 
interplay and interdependence of social institutions, agencies, and forces, which 
anthropology and sociology emphasize and seek to clarify, are absolutely basic 
to the understanding of an alien people. And of the other social sciences none 
can be overlooked. With the aid of the sociology of groups, social movements, 
public opinion and leadership, with the political discrimination of pressure 
groups and governmental control, with the basic currents of economic forces, 
with the contribution of law and legal standards—with all of these the student 
must be realistically familiar. 

An equipment of this sort gives him a background for studying the particu- 
lar history of the particular countries which are to become his special interest. 
As this history becomes real to him, the literature, art, and philosophy of the 
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people appear as a flowering of its special culture, of its peculiar historical expe- 
rience, and of its common humanity. He is prepared, in other words, to interpret 
these arts. Unconsciously his appreciation thus grows. And the old days of 
rabid ethnocentricism become an echo of the dark ages. Those groups which for 
self-interest obstruct world peace become arch enemies of mankind. International 
goodwill and world harmony appear as the only sane conditions of world rela- 
tions. At least, this has been the record of actual student experience and mature 
conduct. And, in a modified form, it does not seem to be an impractical goal to 
set for the high-school graduates of the future, especially for those who will go 
abroad in considerable numbers. In fact, it seems reasonable to suggest that, if 
scientific analysis and unflinching policy can but follow the leads already at hand 
in experience of this and other kinds, there may be hope for an era of goodwill 
among the nations of the world. 


COLLEGE COURSES IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


I. Fundamental to an understanding of antagonistic and amicable relations 
between different “racial’’ and national groupings would be a curricular course 
on (social psychology and) Introductory Sociology which would go to the roots 
of relevant psychological, social, and cultural® processes. It would have to con- 
sider, at least: 


(1) The chief dynamic urges or needs of man. Conditioning and habit. Rationalization. 

(2) The self-centeredness and self-prestige of groups and groupings of all sizes, including 
the ethnocentric form, characterizing a tribe, nationality, people, or “race.” 

(3) The problem of actual biological and psychological differences in “‘races’’ and in so- 
called racial and cultural superiority. 

(4) The geographical and population factors affecting the nature and development of culture. 

(5) The réle of contacts, invention, diffusion, division of labor, mass production, etc., in the 
development and direction of culture. 

(6) Custom, tradition, and authority, and differentials in the rapidity of change in different 
spheres of culture. ‘Cycles’ of change. Ethnocentricism and crests of cultural or political 
dominance.” 


But since these items are included in the more extensive outline suggested 
by the American Sociological Society for 70 per cent of the Introductory Course in 
Sociology, which leaves the instructor free to use his own judgment as to a further 
30 per cent of the course, there should be no difficulty about putting emphasis 
upon the above items if desired. Precisely what emphasis, and what type of illus- 
trations might be most effective in dispelling cultural and “racial” bias, might well 
be left to experimentation. It should be noted, however, that we are dealing here 


"Culture and cultural are used in the broad anthropological sense. 

™In line with the objective in the above article, of dispelling prejudice against outside 
nationalities, peoples, and “‘races,”” these six items deal largely with the bases of ethnocentricism, 
its rationalization, and a more balanced perspective of those differences in cultural achievement 
which usually buttress prejudice. Unless courses Il and III are to be presented in part from a 
sociological point of view, however, it would be well to stress also the sociology of crowd behavior 
and psychological epidemics, social status and vested interests, conflict, accommodation, control, 
and assimilation, as essential to comprehending the problems of a peaceful settlement of clashes, 
disputes, and differences. 
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with factual material, and that the results in lessening prejudices should be 
credited to sheer education, not to propaganda—unless all education is to be 
called propaganda. 

II. If the regular sociology course which treats human nature, group behavior, 
social processes, and factors in culture and cultural development may be regarded 
as one which is basically educative for the average person, so also may a second 
course which affects the person’s international and inter-racial outlook. I refer 
to one which might be called “Comparative Resources and Culture’ or ‘“Na- 
tional Factors Conditioning International Relations” or “Background of Inter- 
national Relations.” It would aim to present the more relevant, comparable, 
statistical data on a number of countries, and to take a more intensive dip into 
the culture and psychology of two or more peoples. It would consider: 

(1) Such geographic aspects, natural resources, and industrial products, as are presented, 
perhaps, in Bowman's The New World.’ Maps, large world ones, and diagrams would be useful. 
(If the school offers separate courses in Gecgraphy, and/or Economic, Industrial, or Commercial 
Geography, the division of labor between them and this course would need consideration.) 

(2) Such comparative data on population and economic conditions, including urbanization 
trends, extent of mass production, commercial and financial information, transportation and 
communication facilities and their use, unionization of labor, etc., as is supplied in The Statistical 
Yearbook of the League of Nations,® etc. Maps and large diagrams might well be secured or worked 
out in codperation with the Mathematics, Statistics, Geography, and other instructors. 

(3) Data on the distribution of other cultural features and biological traits, on cultural areas 
so far as possible: i.e., of ‘race’ and/or color of skin, of language, religion, of nationality, literacy, 
and of minorities in language, religion, and nationality. (Maps with use of colors.) 

(4) For a few countries, some students might be asked to report the comparative data on 
family conditions, woman's activities and/or rights, evidences of localism and of country-wide 
organization and relations, power groups and social movements, circulation of reading matter of 
various sorts, legally designated anti-social conduct, etc. 


I would hope that this course would present a much more comprchensive 
and related presentation than that given in such a book as Hodges’ Background 
of International Relations, Parts II-IV.’° Transparent superimposable maps 
should be secured or made if possible, for they constitute an extremely effective 
device for showing the combined influence of several related factors. The charts 
should be large ones also. 

The exhausting of the more relevant material on which there are compara- 
tive data for a number of countries, even when presented in a matrix of social- 
science theory, might lead to academic distortion if, simultaneously, the human 
beings of the world were not made as real as possible and their cultures were 
not enlivened by the sense of value and meaning. In trying to safeguard the 
younger students on this point, we face a difficult problem. It would be impos- 
sible to delve intensively and vividly into the life and ideals of more than two 


* Isaiah Bowman, The New World: Problems of Political Geography. Fourth Edition. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1928. 

* Geneva: League of Nations. 

” Charles Hodges, Background of International Relations, Parts I-IV. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1931. 
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or three different areas. The best compromise might be to split the class into 
three parts, and have each part delve into the customs, social organization, com- 
mon law, and ideals of one particular country. The first third might take a “‘back- 
ward” or Asiatic country; the second, a rural European one; the third, an indus- 
trialized European one—depending upon the teacher's knowledge and experience. 
If there were a course in Cultural Anthropology in the school, the relations 
between it and this course might warrant attention. Each student would be ex- 
pected to read at least one vivid novel portraying the life of the people whom he 
thus studies more intensively, and some of their idealistic literature. An additional 
novel or biography would be desirable, particularly if it disclosed concrete 
struggles associated with the conditions set forth in the statistical part of the 
course. This might be correlated with required reading in some History of 
Literature course. 

III. The third and culminating course, for which the two previous ones are 
foundation pillars as well as distinct cultural assets, deals directly with an intro- 
duction to “Modern World Relations” or ‘International Relations,” but not in 
the conventional sense. It is not confined to the contacts and communications 
of diplomats, to state documents, interstate agreements, and ‘‘international laws,” 
and to organizations bringing together governmental representatives.'* Rather, 
it will take as a starting point the interdependence of peoples brought about by 
the modern need and use of each other’s products and by the employment of 
contacts as bridges for disease, exploitation, and propaganda; and it will include 
essential relations, not only overt relations of a one-sided and two-sided nature 
but also the attitudes of various types and classes of any one or more populations 
vis-a-vis the different types and classes of one or more other national populations. 
Building directly upon the preceding courses, it would present: 


(1) International Interdependence: A. The present interdependence of the world in health, 
raw materials and trade, monetary policies, etc. B. Its background in geography and natural resources 
and in division of labor and specialization on a partially world-wide basis. C. Hence the absolute 
necessity of understanding and dealing with each other in many ways. Maps to be secured or 
constructed, presenting the trek of epidemics, international trade in essential products, interna- 
tional depravations of anti-social forces such as narcotics, white slavery, and other financial 
and criminal rackets. 

(2) Extreme Nationalism and the Modern State System: (Problem: In the pedagogical 
interest of creating a major problem for the course, ask: Are not our present relations, policies, and 


"This might have been justifiable under state absolutism or governmental autocracy where 
the government was the private organization of the monarch and where the relationships between 
his state and other states were his private negotiations and conflicts, merely delegated to his 
servants and mercenaries. But today, when most states are regarded as nation-states, it is no more 
justifiable than to consider inter-family, inter-village, inter-church, or inter-lodge relations as 
exclusively confined to the official and legalistic relations of these groups as legally-fictionized 
corporate ‘‘personalities.’’ Moreover, the sociologist emphatically insists that it is utterly unrealistic 
to assume that the relations of groups and publics are limited to such behavioristic and cultural 
expressions as outward acts, oral conversation, reading, and writing between their members. The 
sociological analysis and interpretation of the relations of nations, therefore, must give funda- 
mental attention not only to the overt or behavioristic relations between the members of the 
respective nations, but also to their thoughts and attitudes with reference to each other, and to the 
dynamics and social psychology of these thoughts and attitudes. 
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lack of policies (i) thwarting at great cost much of the rich possible benefits of that interde- 
pendence, and also (ii) exposing our countries to great danger of periodic mutual hate, devastation, 
mass slaughter, and worse?) A. Present-day economic nationalism, international fear and suspicion, 
and imperialistic political and military expansion. B. Their survival in spite of the World War, and 
partly because of the subsequent treaties. Europe since 1919. C. Their background, in turn, in 
the historic ‘Western state system,” the balance-of-power principle, and nationalism. D. The 
employment of nationalism and national minorities by modern states. E. The return, in considerable 
part, to the pre-war situation and its continuous threat of war. (This treatment must assume some 
previous acquaintance with European history and modern world events.) 

(3) The Réle of the Common People in International Relations: (Problem: Who, then, is 
responsible? Are the Common People?) A. The international and inter-racial attitudes of the 
masses during peace times and their psychology and sociology. (Refer to groups’ psychology and 
cultural ethnocentricism of earlier course.) B. The way in which the peoples are incited to anger 
and hate and induced to go to war. The story of World War propaganda. C. What the people need 
and want. (Have the students try out tests on international knowledge, opinions, attitudes, and 
their matrix.) 

(4) The Réle of Those in Contact Across the Boundaries and on the Margins of Races, 
Peoples, and Nations: (Problem: Who, then, is responsible? Are those in contact?) A. Some great 
migrations of the past. B. Types of individuals and groups in recent contacts and of the cultural 
interpenetration between peoples. (Capable of indefinite expansion, as are many of these topics, 
of course.) C. Accompanying rise of goodwill and friction, and the machinery for the settlement of 
disputes. ( Ditto.) 

(5) The Réle of Aggressive International” Interests and Groups (both in a given people and 
between peoples) and of Aggressive Social Movements and Their Leaders: (Problem: Who, then, 
is responsible? Are aggressive interests and groups?) A. The more persistent forces of missions, of 
trade and capital-seeking investment (including munitions industry), of international communism, 
etc. B. Nationalistic expansionist, irredentist, and pan-movements. C. Competition for state power 
by politico-military parties within states. D. The attempts to settle differences: e.g., through 
conferences, diplomacy, war, and the machinery for so doing. 

(6) Some Basic Accentuating Factors: A. Differential in natural resources and opportunities, 
e.g., Italy. B. Differential in standard of living (as factor in trade competition, e.g., Japan). 
C. Difference in culture and tempo of cultural change, e.g., China. D. Government censorship, 
propaganda, and education; and countries as closed circles of self-hypnotism as to their interna- 
tional position, etc. 

(7) The Réle of International Organization, International Law and Judiciary, and Interna- 
tional Police Force in View of the Needs and Policies of the Leading World States, Movements, 
and Groups: e.g., foreign policies of chief states (including implications of United States “good 
neighbor’’ policy for monetary, tariff, munitions, and neutrality problems), Communism’s program 
in the next war, etc. 

(8) A Scientific Program of Education and Training for World Peace. (As usual, with 
unlimited possibilities of expansion.) 


Thus far two bodies of material have been discussed as prerequisite to a 
course on international relations as such. Some aspects of sociology seem neces- 
sary to a realization of the nature and basis of the ethnocentric prejudices which 
prevent the average national from crediting other peoples with the same sort of 
humanness and value which he attributes to his own fellow-nationals, and there- 
fore from being in the frame of mind to consider international relations broadly 
and humanly. And to provide a comprchension of the relative situations and 
deep-laid differences among various countries of the world, with their potentiali- 
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ties for misunderstanding and rivalry, considerable data on the comparative 
resources and culture of these countries seem essential. 

To some readers these two sets of prerequisite material will seem quite 
insufficient. We agree heartily. Reference has already been interjected as to the 
necessity of some knowledge of European history. Basic aspects of psychology, 
sociology, economics, political science, and law must be understood to compre- 
hend the complicated problems of international relations. Until some course (or 
courses) is worked out which will present all the chief aspects of these disciplines 
which are requisite to an understanding of international relations, assuming 
that such a course would be either feasible or wise, only two procedures can be 
recommended. One is to take all of these studies, usually regarded as necessary 
anyway in order to understand the social world of today. The other is to take 
either the comprchensive introductory social-science course given at certain col- 
leges and universities (e.g., University of Chicago), or straight sociology. 


Suggested Sequences in College Courses 
(without reference to any special years) 


cach occupying either a semester or term of about 55 hours class work 


Minimum Plan 


Introductory Social Comparative Resources Introduction to 
Science or Sociology and Culture Modern World Relations 
Desired Plan 

Social Psychology Sociology Comparative Re- Introduction to Mod- 
sources and Culture ern World Relations 
Economics Political Science 

Near Eastern Modern European United States (the history units 

and Mediterranean History History might each be moved 

History” up one term or 

semester ) 


HiGH SCHOOL COURSES IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


I am convinced, from the caliber of freshman students in our universities 
and from some experimentation in a private school offering little social science, 
that the simpler parts of this comprehensive approach to international relations 
can be grasped by capable high-school students, particularly if more time be 
taken for explanations and for illustrative material. 

The safest plan would probably be to start by devoting a full senior year’s 
course of three hours (throughout the year) to modern world relations or 
international relations; and similarly a full junior year’s course to some world 
trends or comparative resources and culture. These would be paralleled by history 
courses of the same general extent. And the two sets of junior and senior courses 
would be preceded in the sophomore year by a one-year’s course in social psy- 


* Wherever possible, this should be expanded to Near Eastern and Far Eastern History, or 
supplemented by a course on Far Eastern History and Institutions. 
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chology and sociology, and a parallel course in economics and political science. 
Thus there would be two years of social science, two years of history, and two 
years of world trends and relations. (It would be assumed that the student would 
have acquired some fundamental principles of geography, biology, and psy- 
chology in the first year of high school. ) 


Suggested Sequences in High School Courses 


Second Year Third-Y ear Fourth Y ear 
Economics and Political History of Near Eastern Historical Trends in Ameri- 
Science and European Culture can Culture 
Social Psychology Some World Trends (or, Introduction to Modern 
and Sociology Comparative Resources World Relations, or, 

and Culture) International Relations 


Whether the path of these courses could be condensed to term courses and 
still be effective could be tried out as desired. The danger would be that from 
the student’s viewpoint the courses might no longer be inductive. The principles 
and conclusions might be merely the instructor's, memorized by the pupils, instead 
of those which the pupil had thought through inductively and therefore regarded 
as his own. It should probably be left to psychological tests to determine precisely 
what materials and what kind of courses are necessary to free the student from 
narrow preconceptions, interests, and crowd susceptibilities to propaganda and 
to enlist his interest in an intelligent and broad humanitarian view of world 
peoples, trends, and relationships.** 


* Such tests would be frankly from the standpoint of world-peace attitudes rather than from 
the standpoint of sheer (or should I say, mere) education per se. It has been assumed all along that 
the general educational aims of teaching students to think, to appreciate, and to understand the data 
of their actual world, would thoroughly permeate the above courses; but it ought to be just as 
frankly recognized and as affirmatively proposed that one of the factors behind the selection of the 
precise curricular materials has been the aim first, to dispell prejudices based upon extreme self- 
centeredness of the person, the group, the state and second, to further intelligent, feasible, and, 
above all, friendly relations among the peoples of the world. 


Training Pupils to be Discriminating Voters 


THOMAS C, BARHAM, JR. 
High School, Framingham, Massachusetts 


Voting is one of the privileges of a citizen which may be readily evaded. In 
the past, voting has not been considered important. But with the government 
extending its sphere of control more deeply into areas heretofore reserved for 
private industry, the exercise of the voting privilege will become increasingly 
important. People today generally recognize the close relationship between the 
circumstances of those people at the control boards of government and their own. 
It is that recognition which will inevitably enhance the importance of voting. Just 
as the automobile has vastly stimulated, indeed commanded, the interest of the 
average mechanic, so will the new era which has brought the extension of the 
dominion of government into the ramifications of our economic structure force 
the average man to pay much sharper attention to the policies of the prospective 
candidate for public office. 

It seems hardly necessary to say that there is a wrong way of voting and 
right way. If a person makes no conscious effort to use judgment in voting, then 
he is voting carelessly. Voting for the party label, voting on a prejudice, voting 
in accord with the traditions of our ancestral ghosts are excellent examples of 
harmful voting. For generations this type of voting has been prevalent. Now 
that economic welfare has become inextricably interwoven with politics, intelli- 
gent voting is imperative. A study of textbooks on the social studies will quickly 
reveal the fact that the usual approach to this problem has been to portray the 
evils of corrupt politics, and to exhort the reader on his duty to vote intelligently. 
Such methods may be justified to some extent in terms of their good results; but 
on the whole they are weak, for they lack realism; they are too academic, too 
artificial. 

The effect of a barrage of principles that have for their goal the creation of 
high ethical attitudes toward voting is mostly lost on pupils whose intellectual 
traits are strongly stamped with mediocrity. An overwhelmingly large proportion 
of those participating in the procedure will have completed their formal educa- 
tion when they leave high school. Consequently, if the opportunity to set up in 
the minds of these young people normal, sane, judicious thought-patterns is lost 
now, the loss will probably be irreparable. This is due not only to the fact that 
they will have cut themselves off from further disinterested educational influ- 
ence but to the additional fact that some fifty per cent of them come from homes 
where at least one parent is not American by birth. We can expect, and pupil 
opinions expressed on a variety of political topics support the belief, that the home 
environment is not inducive to a clear and satisfactory understanding of the réle 
of the non-office holding citizen. It is difficult to understand how these young 
people will ever acquire a correct technique for attacking the problems of voting 
if not at the present time. It is their opportunity and the teacher's obligation to 
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see to it that they learn how to be discriminating voters while in high school. 

To teach successfully the problem of exercising sound judgment in voting, 
a more direct method is needed. It is much more effective to draw upon an 
existent, or potentially existent, suffrage problem and use it to give the pupils 
some actual training in the practice of voting. It is not difficult to do this; and 
the whole procedure can be so arranged as to have an element of mystery which 
will capture and hold the interest of the group of pupils until the teacher has 
“put across” the value of intelligent voting. 


BACKGROUND OF THE COMMUNITY 


A few facts about the community in which this procedure was used will 
emphasize its value. Framingham is an industrial town with a population of 
about 22,000. Though Framingham might be considered to be under the influence 
of the greater Boston metropolitan area, the town stands on its own feet politically 
and industrially. Framingham dominates the state representive district of which 
it is a part. Its influence is important, though not decisive, in the state senatorial 
district. Within the town itself the political alignment is quite evenly balanced 
between the Republican and Democratic parties; third parties are practically non- 
existent. 

In respect to nativity, the 1930 census revealed that 20 per cent of the 
population was foreign-born, with an additional 30 per cent having one or 
both parents foreign-born. This community situation is reflected, indeed magni- 
fied, in the composition of the problems of democracy classes. The largest single 
racial unit is the Italian, numbering about 3,500. Approximately twenty-five 
racial groups are represented in the town’s population. As prospective voters, 
the young people of these families need special attention. 

The agencies creating public opinion in Framingham are the local daily 
newspaper, the very widely read morning and evening papers published in 
Boston, and the radio.’ These are the agencies that distribute most of the informa- 
tion upon which pupils and parents rely in forming their judgments of men and 
events in politics and everything else. The apparent impossibility of obtaining 
anything but conflicting data and interpretations from these agencies explains 
why people develop an unhealthy attitude toward politics. Especially is this 
attitude encouraged among the members of the various racial groups for they 
have the added problem of adjusting the cultural patterns acquired on their 
native soil to these unfamiliar and, unfortunately, confusing conditions. The 
procedure to be described embodies an attempt to indicate certain sources of 
impartial evidence and a method of applying it in order to create a more healthy 
approach to the problem of wisely exercising the right of suffrage. 

The pupils who participated in the procedure, to be described later, are for 
the most part juniors in the senior high school. The larger part of them are 
getting their high-school experience without having formed any definite plans 


1 The 1930 census showed that there were 3,125 radio sets in the 4,417 dwellings in the town. 
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for further formal education. Many of them will be absorbed into the economic 
life of the community upon their graduation. The particular course in which 
the pupils receive this type of instruction is called Problems of Democracy. The 
major objective of the course is to give a practical treatment of all problems. 
Conscious effort is made to break away from the textbook content. In meeting 
this objective, every attempt is made to utilize actually existent local situations, 
by means of which it is hoped that the pupils will readily be able to associate their 
school training with problems that they will have to meet when they are out of 
school. 
PROCEDURES 


Let us now give our consideration to a specific case demonstrating how a 
class can be given a realistic lesson in intelligent voting. The time selected for its 
presentation was just previous to the state primary election. The particular 
problem was to determine the fitness of two state representatives and one state 
senator. All three were candidates for renomination. The only material supplied 
to each pupil was a half sheet of arithmetic paper. After this had been distributed, 
the lesson was begun which we will now follow through its various steps. 

1. The class was asked to name their state senator and representatives. If 
they were not known, the teacher answered the question and also told the name 
of their political party. 

2. Every member of the class was asked to vote in writing for or against the 
reélection of each man, placing the word “‘yes” or “no” beside their names. If 
they knew nothing about them, which was generally the case, they were asked 
to vote for the party they “‘believed could do no wrong.” 

3. The teacher explained that he had the record of how each of the candidates 
had voted on important bills before the state legislature; and that each member 
of the class was to consider himself a member of the legislature, and after hearing 
each of the bills explained, was to vote for its passage or its rejection according 
to his best judgment. The teacher, in order to be sure of having an alert class, 
explained that after the class had voted on each of the bills, the actual votes of 
the three legislators would be given to them and they could measure their own 
judgment against that of each of their representatives. In this way, they could 
determine with strict impartiality whether’ they would favor another term for 
each of the representatives. 

4. Every bill was explained and voted upon, a short title of each bill being 
written on the paper, one below the other, with the corresponding vote written 
in just to the right of the title. Some of the bills set forth provided for compulsory 
unemployment insurance, minimum wages, cutting state salaries, making it easy 
for a municipality to purchase a privately owned and operated gas or electric 
power plant, codrdination of the local police throughout the state, and meetings 
of the legislature biennially instead of annually. 

5. The pupils then wrote the names of each legislator so as to head columns 
to the right of the pupils’ vote. This having been completed, the teacher read the 
actual vote of the first representative on each bill, asking the class to indicate by 
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a show of hands whether they agreed with the candidate’s vote. After all the 
votes for one candidate had been given, each member of the class was asked to 
determine whether he would support the candidate for reélection. The same 
procedure was repeated for each legislator. Excellent interest was maintained 
during this period. 

6. The teacher then encouraged a general class discussion on the merits of 
making such a study of the record of candidates for office before actually voting. 
The teacher made a point of focussing the attention of the class on the differ- 
ence between voting on a basis of a legislator’s actual record and the contradictory 
mass of conflicting promises, charges and countercharges uttered by the speakers 
at political rallies, and over the radio, as well as printed in the press. The class 
was thoroughly impressed with the superiority of the method of determining 
fitness for office in which they had just engaged. 

7. The last step taken by the teacher was in the form of a suggestion. Each 
member of the class was requested to watch the newspapers in order to get the 
actual primary returns and be able to report the success of the legislators in being 
renominated. 

This method of teaching the duty of voting only after appraising the worth of 
a candidate in terms of his record knows no political or geographical boundaries. 
It is useful, and can be applied to county officials, city and town officials, state 
representatives, state senators, federal representatives, federal senators, the gover- 
nor, and the president. The records of these officers may be obtained by the 
teacher. The Congressional Record will provide the data for United States 
senators and representatives. Journals of the state legislature contain roll-call 
votes of state senators and representatives. Bills vetoed by govenor and president, 
and messages to the legislature, indicate their attitudes. Minutes of the city 
council constitute a difficult but usable source of information on local office- 
holders. The annual county reports will take care of that group of officials. 

The time consumed in presenting the lesson was not more than thirty minutes. 
There is not the least doubt in the writer’s mind that the pupils in the class 
learned more from that short exercise than they would have from studying for 
several class periods the evils inherent in careless voting. What youngsters need 
is a situation providing them with the opportunity to exercise their judgment if 
they are going to learn its value. There is no saving grace in having a class 
completely dependent on a textbook when a more direct method is available. 
Doing lip-service to the need of intelligent voting in a class of high-school 
students is just about as convincing to them as a lesson on how to ground an 
airplane would be to us if in each case no actual use of the knowledge was 
to be made for five or six years. The lesson described did not merely tell the 
class how to vote several years hence; it gave them the opportunity right here 
and now to exercise their judgment. 


The Literature of Sociology, 1934, I 


Louis WIRTH AND EDWARD A. SHILS 
University of Chicago 


The attempt to present the significant literature of sociology even for so brief 
a period as a single year is beset with many difficulties. In common with all of the 
other social scientists the sociologist may well look with envy upon the physical and 
biological disciplines where, despite disagreements and momentary unsettlement, a 
measure of order and continuity prevails. While these more established sciences have 
their share of uncertainties, especially on the frontiers of research and the ancient 
battleground of metaphysics, they nevertheless have succeeded in developing a common 
universe of discourse, and each of them has achieved a frame of reference the concepts 
in which have acquired a fairly precise and stable meaning. Furthermore, the natural 
sciences seem to have arrived at a tolerably amiable division of labor and have cultivated 
the tradition of funding their knowledge through efficient cataloging and abstracting 
services. 

In the realm of the social, in contrast, the situation in these respects is still 
disquieting. Specialization here has proceeded without corresponding integration and 
organization until the present state of affairs approaches the chaotic. There is not 
only a noticeable lack of agreement on fundamental concepts and assumptions, but 
there is no clearly recognized division of labor and only the faintest evidence of the 
indispensable habit of organizing and funding knowledge in order to achieve even a 
minimum of order and continuity. 

Sociology in these respects presents unusual difficulties, for its scope and subject- 
matter are still in dispute and in need of clarification. If, therefore, one were to attempt 
a summarization of the literature produced by people who call themselves sociologists 
or who are regarded by others as sociologists, the task would be staggering. Sociology, in 
addition, happens to share with the other social sciences the characteristic that laymen 
may express themselves on all subjects within the province of the science and hope to 
get a respectful hearing, so that virtually anyone may lay claim to the title of “'social 
scientist.” 

The literature to be discussed in this summary must, therefore, be limited to books 
and articles that make a serious attempt to deal scientifically (interpreting the meaning 
of this term generously) with subjects that are sociological in the sense that they pertain 
to collective behavior. The province of the science of sociology as here conceived is to 
advance our knowledge of those aspects of human behavior pertaining to and arising out 
of the interaction between men living in groups which are the bearers of a cultural her- 
itage. Such a science obviously deals to a large extent with data that are also treated 
by anthropology, geography, economics, political science, history, psychology, and 
philosophy, not to speak of law, education, and social service, but it deals with them 
on a different level of abstraction, formulates a distinctive set of theoretical problems, 
develops its own set of concepts, and seeks to arrive at its own system of general 
propositions. Many of its problems concern processes which are not immediately social 
but which precondition and limit the realm of the social. Likewise, some of its concern 
is with the interrelations between different orders of phenomena which themselves, 
taken separately, are not of sociological interest. 
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The arbitrary treatment of the sociological literature for a single year is likely 
to give an unbalanced picture of the discipline. Some of its problems are perennial, 
while others are of transitory interest. If a cross-section had been taken of sociological 
writings a decade ago the emphasis upon problems of Americanization and assimila- 
tion of the immigrant would have been startling, while a generation ago the im- 
portance of the social survey would have stood out. At the opening of the century, 
when sociology was struggling for recognition as a legitimate discipline in  aca- 
demic institutions, question of a methodological and logical nature would have loomed 
large. During the latter half of the nineteenth century the all-absorbing interest 
was system building, resulting in such grandiose productions as those of Auguste 
Comte, Herbert Spencer and Lester F. Ward. With the organization of the American 
Sociological Society, in 1905, the publication of Sumner’s Folkways (1906) ,! Cooley’s 
Social Organization (1909)? and Thomas and Znaniecki’s Polish Peasant in Europe 
and America® in 1917 and after, a new and more strictly scientific age seemed to be 
opening for sociology, which found systematic expression in Park and Burgess’ Intro- 
duction to the Science of Sociology‘ in 1921. Since then sociologists have been much 
more concerned with concrete analysis of social processes than with the nature of society, 
and more with empirical social research than with speculative social philosophy. What 
has been lost in breadth has in some respects been compensated for by a wealth of 
detail. If sociological literature has become less inclusive, it has tended to become more 
precise. Within the domain of sociology itself specialization has proceeded apace and 
the methods that have been developed have become more standardized and more 
widely accepted. But sociology, like the other social sciences, still has not arrived at 
the point, which conceivably it may never reach, where its theories and findings are 
so impersonalized that they no longer bear the imprint of the personality of the author 
and the stamp of their national origin. 

The difficulties involved in the funding and classification of sociological literature 
should therefore not be overlooked. Only an insignificant fraction of the literature 
is so purely theoretical in content that it may without further ado be classified under 
an appropriate heading, while most of the writing is primarily concerned with con- 
crete phenomena and has only incidental or secondary reference to theoretical cate- 
gories. A given monograph, such as Thomas and Znaniecki’s Polish Peasant in Europe 
and America, for instance, might be classified from a methodological standpoint as an 
illustration of the use of the life-history and personal documents technique, while from 
another angle it represents a study in social attitudes, assimilation, social institutions, 
and social disorganizations; or, again, it might be viewed as a study in ethnic and 
cultural contact and change. For the purposes of this summary the following scheme 
of classification has been adopted. 


. History of Sociology 
. Textbooks and Readings 
. Methods and Techniques 
. Sociological Theory 
. Biological Sociology 

a. Population 


= 


*W.G. Sumner, Fol/ways. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1906. 

*C. H. Cooley, Social Organization. New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1909. 

*W. 1. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America. 5 vols. Boston: 
R. G. Badger, 1919. 

“R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1924. 
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6. Human Ecology 
a. Rural Sociology 
b. The City and the Region 
c. Community Studies and Social Surveys 
7. Social Organization and Institutions 
. Social Stratification 
. The Family 
. Religion and the Church 
. Recreation and Leisure 
. Education and the School 
. Political Institutions 
. Cultural Development and Social Change 
h. Race and Cultural Contacts 


8. Social Psychology 
9. Public Opinion and Collective Behavior 
10. Social Disorganization 

a. Criminology 


11. Social Policy and Social Planning 


Before entering upon the consideration of the actual productions of the year 
1934 it would be well to say a few words about important institutional developments 
in sociology in the past few years. Attention should first be paid to the increasingly 
important role which social science and especially sociology has come to have in recent 
years, both in academic and non-academic circles. A detailed account of the extent 
and organization of social research in American universities is to be found in the 
volume of Wilson Gee, Social Science Research Organization in American Colleges 
and Universities.© Under the sponsorship of the Social Science Research Council, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Rosenwald Fund, the Payne Fund, and others, many large 
projects have been undertaken and carried to completion. The federal government 
also has given opportunities for sociologists to show their skills in such programs as 
the Wickersham Investigation, the Report of the President's Research Committee on 
Social Trends, and at present in the work carried on by the Division of Research and 
Statistics of the FERA by the National Resources Committee, the Federal Housing 
Administration, the Rural Resettlement Administration, etc. Important investigations 
such as “Motion Pictures and Youth” carried out for the Payne Fund, the Report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association, attest 
further to the institutional foothold which sociologists have gained. Another outstand- 
ing accomplishment in 1934 was the publication of volumes 12 to 14 of the Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences in which, under American editorship, for the first time 
social scientists of all countries and all viewpoints collaborated in bringing together 
the major contributions of their respective disciplines. 

Another development worthy of note was the foundation in the fall of 1933 of 
the “University in Exile,” now the “Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science” 
of the New School for Social Research where thanks to the energy and initiative of 
Alvin Johnson (also the editor of the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences) about 
fifteen outstanding German scholars, exiled from Germany for political beliefs 
or because of their ethnic derivation, were given the opportunity to carry on their 
scholarly pursuits which the present régime in Germany had forced them to discon- 


* Wilson P. Gee, Social Science Research Organization in American Colleges and Universities. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1934. 
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tinue. In addition to this the International Institute of Social Research, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Max Horkheimer, which moved two years ago from Frankfurt, opened a 
branch in New York City. 

In Germany during the same time the fate of sociology has been quite different. 
After having risen steadily in academic status since the war, German sociology was 
practically annihilated after March, 1933, by the closing of the two chief research 
institutions in Cologne and Frankfurt, and the removal of almost every sociologist of 
note, including many of the most promising younger men. Those who remained were 
forced to ‘‘codrdinate” themselves by vociferous agreement or by silence. The out- 
standing German social-science periodical, the Archiv fir Sozialwissenschaft und 
Sozialpolitik after about forty years of activity, during which the leading works of the 
great figures of modern German sociology were published in its pages, was forced to 
discontinue in 1933. The excellent Kd/ner Vierteljahrshefte fur Soziologie which had 
done much to gain esteem for sociology as an independent discipline disappeared shortly 
thereafter. The one-year old Zeitschrift fir Sozialforschung, originally the organ of 
the Institut fiir Sozialforschung in Frankfurt, is now published in Paris, where it has 
a somewhat uncertain and heterogeneous complexion. 

In England, the Sociological Review, which for many years had languished as a 
journal of social reform and inspiration, was reorganized under a new editorial board 
including Professor Morris Ginsberg and has since published many empirical and 
theoretical studies of a high order. 

In the United States, the list of vigorous sociological periodicals, the American 
Journal of Sociology, Social Forces, Sociology and Social Research, was augmented by 
Social Research, which is the organ of the German scholars associated with the New 
School. 


HIstTorRY OF SOCIOLOGY 


Only fragmentary histories of sociology exist at present. Of the books attempting 
to give a general historical account of the movements of thought which developed 
into what is now known as sociology, the following should be mentioned: J. P. Lichten- 
berger, The Development of Social Theory® which presents excerpts and brief and 
rather sketchy summaries of some of the leading social philosophers from the Greeks 
down to the end of the nineteenth century; E. S. Bogardus, A History of Social Thought® 
which by means of excerpts and short introductory commentaries tries to cover the 
whole range of “social thought’”—from folk thought to modern social research—with- 
out, however, either giving a balanced perspective or adding any new light to the 
interpretation of the process through which sociology as a systematic discipline de- 
veloped ; H. E. Barnes, History and Prospects of the Social Sciences,* a series of essays 
of which that by F. H. Hankins deals with sociology, while those of K. Young on 
social psychology, J. Grunhes on human geography, and A. Goldenweiser on cultural 
anthropology represent borderline disciplines. P. A. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological 
Theories® is a compendium of the ideas touching on sociological questions from the 
ancients to modern times. By means of a somewhat arbitrary set of categories Sorokin 
attempts to review the contributions to sociology from the Wise Men of the East 

* J. P. Lichtenberger, The Development of Social Theory. New York: Century, 1923. 

TE. S. Bogardus, A History of Social Thought. Los Angeles: J. R. Miller, 1922. 


*H. E. Barnes, ed., History and ies nae of the Social Sciences. New York: Knopf, 1925. 
*P. A. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories. New York: Harper, 1928. 
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down to present-day research, and to fit them into the following main “‘schools” of 
sociological thought: the mechanistic, the geographical, the biological, the psycho- 
logical, and the sociologistic. The chief merit of this volume is that it assembles the 
significant literature representing all of the European countries in a compact form. 
These writings are dealt with in their bearing on specific problems of sociological 
interest. This frequently results in tearing the ideas of men out of their original context, 
but has the advantage of putting their utterances into a perspective of relevant issues. 

A short and more defensible approach to the history of sociology is furnished by 
Leopold von Wiese’s Soziologie, Geschichte und Hauptprobleme® which succeeds 
in outlining in a more formal and systematic manner the immediately relevant intel- 
lectual movements that constitute the history of sociology in the more limited, technical 
sense of a self-conscious, special discipline. Recent Developments in the Social Sciences™ 
edited by E. C. Hayes, in which sociology is treated in a chapter by C. A. Ellwood, 
and Trends in American Sociology'* edited by Lundberg, Bain, and Anderson, to- 
gether with the historical articles by Bernard and Maclver in the Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, offer a more modern version of what goes on in the name of sociology 
than Small’s pioneer works Origins of Sociology'* and Fifty Years of Sociology in the 
United States’* and well-known older works such as Barth’s Philosophie der Gerschichte 
als Soziologie® and Merz's History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 
The possible significance of Parrington’s Main Currents of American Thought for 
the history of sociology in the United States apparently has not as yet been recognized. 
In view of the fact that it deals specifically with the social aspects of American litera- 
ture and social and political thinking it should prove pertinent to historians of American 
Sociology. 

A number of works dealing with individual sociologists or with segments of 
sociological interest have appeared in recent years of which the following are repre- 
sentative: F. K. Mann, Grinder der Soziologie;** H. Odum, American Masters of 
Social Science;** H. E. Barnes, Sociology and Political Theory;?° Theodore Abel, 
Systematic Sociology in Germany ,;** N. Spykiman, The Social Theory of Georg Sim- 
mel,*? Hugh Carter, L. T. Hobhouse ;** Ginsberg and Hobson, L. T. Hobhouse ;*4 
Lewis Mumford, et al, The Interpreter Geddes ;*> Dorothy W. Douglas, Guillaume de 
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Greef W. C. Lehman, Adam Ferguson;?* E. Marcia, Emile Durkheim,;?® G. H. 
Bousquet, Pareto ;*° Marianna Weber, Max Weber.*° 

Measured by the quantity of literature dealing with the history of sociology, the 
interest in this aspect of the subject has been declining rapidly in recent years. Julius 
Hecker’s Russian Sociology** is a new edition of a Columbia Ph.D. thesis of 1915 
which has been somewhat enlarged through the addition of a few sentences at the end 
of each chapter, an expanded treatment of Marxism, and two short new chapters on 
Sorokin and Bogdanov. It contains nothing on contemporary sociological research in 
Russia. Eugéne de Roberty, a Russian who wrote in French and who adumbrated many 
of the later teachings of the Durkheim school is the subject of a book by Rene Verrier.*? 
Rumney’s Herbert Spencer's Sociology** offers a comprehensive but formal exposition 
of the writer who in the whole history of sociology played, until recently, a rdle of 
first importance. The volume is organized in general within Spencer's own con- 
ceptual frame-work and shows the profound traces of his influence upon subsequent 
writings in sociology. It serves to correct many erroneous notions about Spencer's 
theories. The bibliography of Spencer’s writings and on his works contained in the 
appendix is the first comprehensive compilation of the literature on one of the most 
significant chapters in the history of sociology. A beginning is made toward a more 
intimate appreciation of the intellectual development of the pioneer American sociolo- 
gist whose work represents the social-philosophical counterpendant of Spencer in B. J. 
Stern’s edition of Lester F. Ward’s diary of his early years, Young Ward's Diary.** 
Although Ward is generally recognized as the projector of the first systematic treatise 
on sociology in America, the social-philosophical writings and teachings of revolutionary 
America and those centering around the slavery question often had a distinctly sociologi- 
cal bent. The latter aspect of the history of American sociology is presented in Dun- 
can’s “The Development of Sociology in the Old South.’’*® A discussion of the growing 
interest in Thorstein Veblen, like many mutants in intellectual history unsung in his 
own day and sainted after his death, has more relevance for economics than for soci- 
ology. Dorfman’s Thorstein Veblen*® is the most adequate account of his work, which 
is of direct significance to sociology. 

German sociology from the war to the end of the Republic is concisely and pene- 
tratingly summarized and compared with English and American sociology by Karl 
Mannheim in “German Sociology (1918-1933).”** Professor Mannheim points out 
the great influence of Max Weber, whose methodological criticisms and concrete his- 
torical-sociological researches have so greatly enriched sociology and emphasizes the 
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empirical trend in German sociology at the time of its disestablishment by the present 
government. The essay tends to dwell primarily on the aspects of German sociological 
research which are related to the author’s own interests in the sociology of knowledge. 
In an elaborately detailed and meticulous work, Alexander von Schelting** offers a 
systematic exposition of Max Weber's concept of conduct and his ideal-typical procedure 
in its applicability to research, as well as a scholarly analysis of the possibilities and 
foundations of a sociology of knowledge as projected in the work of Karl Mannheim, 
analyzing in particular the conception of truth and validity which must be at the base 
of such a science. A brief and somewhat fragmentary statement of some aspects of 
Weber’s point of view is to be found in Albert Salomon’s “Max Weber’s Method- 
ology.” *® The ideal-typical method of Max Weber is also invoked by Howard Becker*® 
to furnish a methodological justification for a scheme designed to make possible the 
study of whole cultures. Ernst Griinwald’s Das Problem der Soziologie des Wissens,® 
the work of an erudite young scholar, sets forth in a formal and stilted manner a 
résumé of the various philosophical and sociological theories which at present are 
crystallizing into a sociology of knowledge. 

A segment of Durkheim’s contribution to sociology is critically evaluated in Mer- 
ton’s “Durkheim's Division of Labor in Society.”*? While the notion of the division 
of labor is shown to furnish a valuable clue to the analysis of social life, especially the 
contrasts between primitive and modern societies, the concept is in need of more 
precise definition, and the inferences drawn are found to be too sweeping. “Recent 
French Sociology’’** by the same author, distinguishes the Durkheim, Worms, Le Play 
and Catholic schools of sociology in France with emphasis upon Durkheim and his 
followers. A cursory digest of Durkheim's essay on sociological method is given by 
Ethel M. Wilson in her article on “Emile Durkheim’s Sociological Method.’44 An 
Introduction to Pareto*® by Homans and Curtis, is a hasty and amateurish attempt to 
proclaim the contributions of Pareto to social science. It gives a confused and mislead- 
ing account of the meaning of the “‘logico-experimental method,” logical and non- 
logical actions, residues and derivations, and the circulation of élites. An abbreviated 
account of the significance of Simiand’s Le Salaire, L’Evolution Sociale et la Monnaie** 
for social research is offered in an article by R. C. Angell, in which a current tendency 
to substitute the correlation procedure for causal analysis is challenged. Simiand not 
merely insists that social scientists should be searching for causes of phenomena but 
does not hesitate to speak of “the cause” of a social result, meaning thereby the most 
general, the closest, the least substitutable antecedent. This is arrived at by a careful 
canvass of the factors involved over a long period of time as they are found operating 
in a single but comprehensive framework, rather than in different frameworks at the 
same time. 
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TEXTBOOKS AND READINGS 


American sociology has long been distinguished from its European counterpart 
by its widespread academic acceptance. Correspondingly there has arisen in America 
a type of sociological production the like of which neither in quality nor in numbers 
is known in Europe, i.e. the textbook. In the year of 1934, probably because most pub- 
lishers already had an established series of sociological textbooks, and since, naturally, 
the introductory textbook would be the first to be written in these series, only three of 
these works appeared. One is Sociology** by Emory Bogardus, which is the sixth edition 
of a work originally published in 1913. It strives to organize itself around the concept 
of group, and draws in and mentions most of the concepts of American sociology, 
illustrating them in a pleasant manner with concrete observations which do not always 
have a close relationship to the principle they are intended to illuminate. Professor 
Bogardus’ book is typical of practically all American textbooks in this field in its lack 
of a comprehensive frame of reference which would enable one to see the most diverse 
phenomena against a unifying background, and its consequent piling up of discon- 
nected generalities, ambiguous definitions, and vague factual references. Professor 
Kimball Young’s next textbook,** though similarly lacking in systematic coherence, 
is much livelier in its concrete references which are drawn from wider fields of experi- 
ence and from situations more relevant to contemporary interest. In the sections on 
Personality and Culture, Groups, Physical Bases of Social Life, Social Processes and 
Social Control, Young succeeds in including most of the material which generally is 
treated in other textbooks of sociology, and although from the point of view of syn- 
thesis or systematized insight it offers little that is new, it does raise itself above the 
general level on the basis of its author’s sense of the actual situation. 

H. P. Fairchild’s General Sociology* is undistinguished except for the use of the 
word “‘larithmics’’ to describe his discussion of quantitative demographic problems 
and the fact that Fairchild claims distinction for his work on the ground that it 
emphasizes the differences between voluntary and involuntary groups. The book con- 
tains a rather detailed and interesting treatment of normality and abnormality, and 
both as a whole and in particular sections, the author's concern with problems of social 
well-being and adjustment is reflected. To a greater degree than in most sociological 
textbooks, the discussion of values in relation to social science receives attention, and 
throughout the political-ethical interest of the author is evident. 

Another by-product of the institutionalization of American sociology is the source 
book which supplies for the convenience of the student concrete materials which are to 
be understood in terms of the concepts dominating the course. Henry P. Fairchild’s 
Survey of Contemporary Sociology is a poor example of even this sort of work. It 
consists entirely of clippings from the New York Times, the Annalist, and the Cur- 
rent History Magazine for the year 1934. The clippings are classified under the fol- 
lowing heads: The People, the Family, the Material Foundations of the Family, Social 
Improvement, Reform, Engineering, Social Aspects of Production, the Struggle of 
Social Philosophies, Social Control, the Objectives of Social Life, Social Change, and 
Social Theory. Any attempt at interpretative organization of the materials is completely 
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absent; there is no commentary as to what principles the materials are supposed to 
illustrate, nor indeed anything which furnishes the slightest justification for giving to 
the book the sociological title which it bears. 

(Other text and source books dealing with specific fields of sociological interest 
will be dealt with under the relevant headings.) 


METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 


In the field of methods and techniques sociology fared somewhat better in the 
publication of Fry's Techniques of Social Investigation®' and Znaniecki’s The Method 
of Sociology.®* The former, too, must have its raison d’étre in its textbook character, 
although at times the exact nature of the audience to which it addresses itself is un- 
clear. It contains practical information on how to plan studies, on precautions to be 
taken, and has several interesting, if elementary, discussions of the pitfalls of bias. 
Despite its lack of thoroughness, because of the simplicity of its style and its clarity of 
presentation, it promises to be quite a palatable introductory text for students who are 
about to undertake their first piece of research. 

Znaniecki’s book is of quite another order. He offers it as the first volume of a 
larger systematic work in which the theoretical distinctions and analyses embodied in 
this volume are to be elaborated through concrete research data. He seeks to define 
sociology as a special science, the data of which are social actions, social persons, and 
social groups which are unified within the broader category of social values. He discusses 
in extensive detail the procedure of research, the selection, determination, and sources 
of research data and the various criticisms which may be levelled against them, and 
an analysis of the principles of sociological generalization in which he espouses what 
he calls analytic induction (really a sophisticated case-study technique) as against the 
enumerative, inductive technique of statistics. His criticism of the latter as a means 
of attaining new knowledge is especially penetrating, although he does not deny its 
value as an auxiliary technique for measuring such kinds of data as are measurable 
in terms of statistical units. The value of the book is increased by a selected and classi- 
fied bibliography. 

Another book whose aim is the definition of the fields of sociology is Fields and 
Methods of Sociology,®® edited by L. L. Bernard. Most of the thirty-four papers con- 
tained in the volume were originally presented at the 1932 mecting of the American 
Sociological Society. There is little integration or attempt to make the various fields 
dovetail with one another, nor is it clear why seventeen fields were decided upon, and 
neither more nor less. Some of the essays have the merit of calling attention to source 
materials and of summarizing, although not necessarily codrdinating, the major re- 
searches in their respective fields. The book is by no means an adequate inventory even 
of American sociology, to say nothing of a synthesis of the work done hitherto. 

In the methodological discussion three articles, “Insight and Scientific Method’’®* 
by Willard Waller, “Limitations of Statistics’®> by W. F. Ogburn, and ‘Measurement 
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in Sociology’’®* by F. N. House, indicate an interesting turn in American sociology in 
their emphasis on the significance of non-quantitative knowledge in the social sciences 
and the limited but at the same time undeniable value of statistics as a key to sociological 
analysis. Another article of direct significance for research techniques is that by Clark 
Tibbitts and Samuel Stouffer entitled, ‘Testing the Significance of Comparisons in 
Sociological Data,’’®’ in which the value of successive subdivisions of statistical data is 
exemplified by an investigation into the difference of parole violation rates of indi- 
vidual and group offenders. In his ‘Problems in the Application of Correlation to 
Sociology,’’®* Stouffer points out the inadequacy of simple correlation for most sociologi- 
cal problems and indicates the necessity of recognizing the full implications of the 
indices used in statistical problems. 

The realm of the discussion of the presuppositions of social science, often known 
as “methodology” as distinct from technique, has received two significant contribu- 
tions in the essays of R. R. Marett, “Facts and Value in Sociology’’®® and of Emil 
Lederer, ‘Freedom and Science.’’®° It is the contention of the former that the sociolo- 
gist’s concern is facts, and moral evaluation must emanate from those in other capacities, 
while Lederer, without contradicting this view, goes more deeply when he asserts that 
the very practice of social science assumes a prior judgment as to its value. 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


Of works in general sociological theory which seek to be more than pedagogical 
instruments, Morris Ginsberg’s Sociology,®' written for laymen in a popular series is 
outstanding and deserves the attention of specialists as well. Professor Ginsberg, who 
writes under the shadow of L. T. Hobhouse and somewhat within the English sociologi- 
cal tradition (namely, a dominant interest in social evolution), seeks first to define the 
scope of sociology, discusses the biological and psychological aspects of social life, and 
makes a penetrating but brief analysis of social organization and social classes. His 
treatment of the latter is among the best in English. Although his book lacks the pro- 
fusion of concrete fact which is characteristic of American books (and consequently has 
a somewhat formal appearance) it is full of insight and keen understanding. Another 
excursion in general sociology is a long essay of the Leipzig professor, Hans Freyer, 
who in his essentially programmatic ‘“Gegenwartsalfgaben der Deutschen Soziologie’’*? 
repeats substantially the thesis of his Soztologie als Wirklichkeitswissenschaft,®® namely 
that sociology must be historically oriented and concerned with the immediate questions 
of the present day, and that German sociology, the sociology of Mohl, Treitschke, Riehl, 
and L. v. Stein has been just that. Accordingly, the present task of German sociology is 
collaboration in the construction of the National Socialist folk-community. 
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BIOLOGICAL SOCIOLOGY AND POPULATION 


Biological Sociology in 1934 produced no two works equal in importance to Hog- 
ben's Nature and Nurture®* and Schwesinger’s Heredity and Environment.®* Raymond 
and Ruth de Witt Pearl's The Ancestry of the Long-Lived® is a meticulously worked 
out monograph, while E, J. Ledbetter’s Heredity and the Social Problem Group® is 
the first of a series of volumes based upon twenty years of research in London's East 
End. Mr. Ledbetter seeks to establish a relationship between dependence on public 
funds and inherited physical and mental defects, but both his genetic and his statistical 
techniques are inadequate and his conclusions inconclusive. In The Twilight of Parent- 
hood,®* which deals with eugenics and the population problem, Enid Charles of the 
London School of Economics sets forth the claim that the world is approaching under- 
population, attributing the causes to the economic and social disabilities attached to 
parenthood, and recommending a rearrangement of the system of economic distribu- 
tion so that parenthood would be less burdensome. Dynamics of Population®® by Frank 
Lorimer and Frederick Osborn is an extremely comprehensive and painstaking syn- 
thesis and analysis of the research in the field of population. The first section entitled, 
“Population Trends in American Groups” offers a detailed analysis of the decline in 
the rate of growth of the population of the United States and differential rates for 
groups and classes. Part II treats of the differential characteristics of the American 
population. Part III considers the likely effects of the birth-rate differential on the social- 
intellectual composition of the population. The last section deals with the causes (large- 
ly voluntary limitation) and the remedies (economic security and early marriage) for 
this situation. Another scholarly and stimulating contribution to the population ques- 
tion and of direct political relevance is E. F. Penrose’s Population Theories and Their 
Application,*® where the issue of Japanese overpopulation is treated with the aid of 
Bertil Ohlin’s concept of interregional trade. Professor Penrose contends that Japan 
is not absolutely overpopulated and though its population will continue to grow rapidly 
for almost two generations, it could, if industrialized, maintain its present population, 
which, since it has reached the birth-control stage, will not expand indefinitely. How- 
ever, this would mean the acquiescence of the already industrialized western nations to 
Japanese competition, a general lowering of the European standard of living, and at 
the same time the raising of the average standard of living for the world as a whole. 
A much decreased rate of growth, and then an actual decline by 1951 in the population 
of Great Britain, is forecast by Grace G. Leybourne in ‘‘An Estimate of the Future 
Population of Great Britain.” 

The problem of optimum population and the technique of its determination is 
treated by A. B. Wolfe in ‘‘On the Criterion of Optimum Population,”*? where after 
discussing the evaluative aspects of the concept optimum, he decides that it is that 
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level at which the largest per capita income of consumers’ goods is secured, stating 
that the other elements of welfare are closely correlated with the per capita income. 
In another article with the same title, Radhakamal Mukerjee”* denies Wolf's contention, 
insisting that longevity should be the criterion since it is an indication of economic 
prosperity, equitable distribution of wealth, ‘‘good morals, enlightenment, and social 
peace.” 

As a result of widespread dependence on public assistance in the last few years, 
students of population have been giving their attention to differentials in reproduction 
between the dependent and non-dependent families. One such study is that of P. 
Popenoe and E. M. Williams, ‘Fecundity of Families Dependent on Public Charity’’™* 
in which the preponderance of larger than mean-sized families on relief leads to a 
discussion of the increase in family size during the period of dependence and to the 
conclusion, largely determined it seems by the author's eugenic bias, that the present 
methods of administering relief “‘are encouraging and paying for the reproduction of a 
class of persons many of whom are inferior.” 

Another problem closely connected with government policy is that of population 
migration, and one sign of the attention which it is receiving is the volume, [ternal 
Migration in the United States*® by C. Warren Thornthwaite, the first of the series, 
The Study of Population Redistribution, sponsored by the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the Industrial Research Department of the University of Pennsylvania, and directed 
by Carter Goodrich. By ingenious and highly skilled methods of raising problems and 
presenting them in graphic form, it analyzes trends in interstate and inter-county 
migration for certain states (for ten-year intervals) and for certain Oklahoma counties 
for one-year intervals. Charles J. Galpin’s and T. B. Manny's Interstate Migrations 
Among the Native White Population as Indicated by Differences Between State of 
Birth and State of Residence is a collection of maps showing extent and changes in 
destinations and sources of migration by ten-year intervals from 1870 to 1930. Closely 
related to the subject of this study is that of Herbert Heaton, ‘Migration and 
Cheap Land—The End of Two Chapters,”** in which the decline in international 
migration is connected with the exhaustion of free or very cheap fertile land. Mr. 
Heaton shows that governments which wish to foster migration at present must 
make considerable expenditures for the purchase of land or the reclamation of marginal 
or submarginal land, and that consequently the only possibility is the more intensive 
cultivation of the land already occupied. 


HuMAN ECOLOGY 


One of the most recent, most original, and most promising fields of American 
sociological interest is coming to be known as human ecology. It has grown out of 
three main sources: human geography, plant and animal ecology, and the study of 
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the community and demography. Whereas human geography studies the relationship 
between man and his habitat, human ecology is concerned with the relationship between 
man and man, as, among other factors, influenced by his habitat. In the ecological 
studies men, institutions, and societies are viewed as nearly like things as it is possible 
to conceive of them. The ecological approach is an external approach and focuses on 
those espects of human social life that can be translated into quantitative and physical 
indexes. Space and numbers are therefore paramount interests to the ecologist. The 
human community, like the plant and animal community, consists of organisms with 
peculiar biological needs and characteristics, such as sustenance, propagation, and adapta- 
tion. To a certain, and not inconsiderable, degree the human community is held together 
by symbiosis and competition. But unlike the plant and animal community the human 
community involves a degree, if not a kind, of cohesion which is essentially unlike 
that underlying the plant and animal world. Communication, consensus, tradition, 
and deliberate individual and collective efforts to deal with the problems of social 
existence may profoundly complicate the symbiotic order on the human level and intro- 
duce factors which are absent in the plant and animal world. While human ecology 
is concerned, therefore, with some of the same elements with which the geographer and 
biologist are accustomed to deal, it has its own specific frame of reference and mode 
of investigation. It constitutes a field of research in which a greater degree of objec- 
tivity is possible than in any other sociological interest and promises to develop a body 
of data and a system of principles which, if they are not integrally a part of sociology 
itself, are at any rate basic to all of the social sciences. 

Three notable books in human geography in 1934 have been Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton and Sumner Cushing's Principles of Human Geography,"* Isaiah Bowman's Geogra- 
phy in Relation to the Social Sciences," and G. B. Cressey’s China’s Geographical 
Foundations.®° The book of Huntington and Cushing is the fourth edition of a work 
which originally appeared in 1920, and is extensively rewritten. It surveys the relation- 
ships between human society and land configurations, bodies of water, soil, minerals, 
climate, the adaptations made by man, and the formative influence of the geographic 
factors in human society. In all of these, the authors tend to minimize the operation 
of cultural factors but this is especially true of the concluding sections of ‘Political 
Geography’ and “International Relations.” Nonetheless, despite its bias, the wide- 
flung collection of factual details and its methods of graphic representation give the 
volume an undeniable value as a textbook. Bowman’s work is Volume V of the Report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association. It 
contains a discussion as to the subject matter of geography, the problems of geographical 
generalization, the utility of measurement and its limits, a very illuminating treatment 
of the regional concept as marking the maturation stage of geographical research, and 
concludes with a discussion of the significance of geographical analysis for economics 
and politics. In general it constitutes a brief summary of the field of human geography 
as a social science. 

Cressey's Geographic Foundations of China is a careful inventory of natural 
resources, climate, and topography of China analyzed in terms of its constituent regions. 


* Ellsworth Huntington and Sumner W. Cushing, Principles of Human Geography. New 
York: John Wiley, 1934. 

* Isaiah Bowman, Geography in Relation to the Social Sciences. New York: Scribner's, 1934. 

” G. B. Cressey, China's Geographical Foundations. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1934. 
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It contains, in addition, pertinent information on Chinese economic life, on transporta- 
tion, systems of land ownership, etc. 

A non-academic work, prepared with particular reference to national planning, is 
the Report of the National Resources Board.*' It is the product of the collaboration of 
many specialists and treats comprehensively and lucidly with the amount, quality, and 
varying uses of the soil in the United States, mineral wealth, rainfall, waterways, and 
forests. It is especially valuable in that it relates each of the geographic phenomena with 
the contemporary economic and social order in a manner which gives it a considerable 
touch of realism. A rather brief discussion of the Tennessee Valley Authority as the 
basis of a regional reorganization of economic and cultural life, and the research car- 
ried on in connection with it is to be found in T. J. Woofter’s ‘The Tennessee Basin’’*? 
and “The Tennessee Valley Regional Plan.’’** 

Very intimately related in interest to the Report of the National Resources Com- 
mittee are the studies in regionalism and its relation to social planning which have been 
emanating from the University of North Carolina and which have aroused much inter- 
est in the subject in other Southern universities, especially Vanderbilt. Howard W. 
Odum, who with Rupert B. Vance is in the forefront of Southern regional research, in 
his article “Regionalism vs. Sectionalism in the South’s Place in the National Econ- 
omy,'’** surveys the peculiar individualizing factors of the South, distinguishes it from 
the Southwest, reviews its resources, potentialities and shortcomings, and emphasizes 
the necessity of a comprehensive scheme of national planning in which the South will 
be integrated into the rest of the national economy as a single region, a!though inter- 
nally differentiated into many subregions. He points out that contemporary regionalism 
is different from historic sectionalism in that the former strives for a harmonious inte- 
gration of different elements while the latter was based on the conflicting attempts of 
different areas to realize their own interests. In his article entitled “The Case for 
Regional-National Social Planning,”’*® he makes the same points as in his earlier article 
and underlines his program as the only orderly way out of the present crisis. Two lines 
indicated by his articles are followed out by two other authors: one, T. J. Woofter in 
“The Subregions of the Southeast’’** elaborated the differentiating economic and cul- 
tural characteristics of twenty-seven lesser regions; while Donald Davidson in “Where 
Regionalism and Sectionalism Meet'’®? takes the older sectionalistic point of view, stat- 
ing that Southern regionalism leads of necessity to sectional partisanship. He com- 
plains that the South has not been treated fairly in the TVA program because of the 
predominance of the national interest. The problems of the efficiency and limitation 
of agricultural production is treated by Milton S. Heath in ‘The Prospect for Optimum 


* Report of the National Resources Board. Washington, 1934. 

= T. J. Woofter, ‘The Tennessee Basin,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXIX (May, 
1934), 809-817. 

*T. J. Woofter, “The Tennessee Valley Regional Plan,” Social Forces, X11 (March, 1934), 
329-337. 

“ Howard W. Odum, “Regionalism vs. Sectionalism in the South’s Place in the National 
Economy,” Social Forces, XII (March, 1934), 338-354. 

* Howard W. Odum, “The Case for Regional-National Social Planning,” Social Forces, XIII 
(October, 1934), 6-23. 

“T. J. Woofter, “The Subregions of the Southeast,’ Social Forces, XIII (October, 1934), 
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Regional Production in the Southern Regions’’** and by Rupert B. Vance in “What of 
Submarginal Areas in Regional Planning ?’’*®, in which he discusses the problem of com- 
petition in production and quality of the soil while criticizing the shortcomings of the 
various plans for reducing surpluses and retiring marginal land at the same time. Louis 
Wirth in “Chicago: The Land and the People’’® connects the geographical-economic 
unity of that section of the country with the other regions and presents a brief cultural 
history by tracing its peculiar characteristics back to their historical sources in Europe. 

In the closely related field of Rural Sociology, Newell L. Sims's revision of his 
Rural Sociology, originally published in 1928, appeared in 1934 under the new title of 
Elements of Rural Sociology.** The changes consist largely in the rearrangement of the 
original order of the chapters, the inclusion of a new chapter, and the addition of the 
most recent statistical data. He deals with the geographic, demographic, economic, and 
cultural aspects of rural life in a very detailed and compact way, and shows a broad 
comprehension of the problems involved. Another revised textbook is Introduction to 
Rural Sociology®* by Charles Russell Hoffer, which appeared for the first time in 1930. 
It is thoroughly reworked, enlarged throughout by new statistical material, and three 
new chapters on children, youth, and leadership in the rural population are added. 
A more concise treatment of American rural society is J. H. Kolb’s Agriculture and Rural 
Life®® which offers a brief statement of the repercussions of the depression and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act on American agriculture. 

In the field of urban sociology, in which there are already several textbooks which 
cover the whole of the social life of the city from its geographical and ecological basis 
to its repercussion in the psyche, two new volumes appeared of a more specialized 
character. They are The Madison Community® by Kimball Young, J. L. Gillen, and 
Calvert Dedrick, and Studies in Urban Sociology®® by Earl Sullenger. The former 
represents a rather careful collection of the basic social data of the city of Madison, 
Wisconsin, including the age, sex, activity, and ethnic composition of the population, 
the income and occupation distribution, home ownership and migration to and within 
the city, with comparisons between Madison and other Wisconsin and mid-western 
cities, as a means of exhibiting the peculiar character of that community. The authors 
present, further, certain data on arrests, illegitimacy, juvenile delinquency, and de- 
pendency, but do not attempt to supply any information on other aspects of the life 
of the community. The interpretation of their excellently gathered data is restricted to 
a minimum, and the study as a whole constitutes an indispensable prolegomena to any 
sociological study of Madison rather than a sociological study itself. Sullenger’s book 
is made up of a number of special studies of Omaha, Nebraska, and is concerned with 


* Milton S. Heath, “The Prospect for Optimum Regional Production in the Southern Regions,” 
Social Forces, XII1 (October, 1934), 31-36. 
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(March, 1934), 315-329. 
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the conventional problems of urban sociological research, such as mobility, dependency, 
recreation, and the neighborhood. The studies are, in general, executed within the frame- 
work of the Chicago urban research projects, although on occasion the factual material 
seems to outrun the intended theoretical organization and presents itself as raw data 
about certain unique situations in Omaha at the time that the particular studies happened 
to be made. 

The social survey, a sort of inventory of the resources and institutional apparatus 
of the community, which is one of the parents of contemporary American urban sociol- 
ogy, but which has not been widely cultivated in this country in recent years, is repre- 
sented by three new studies in England in 1934. The most considerable of these is The 
Social Survey of Merseyside™ in three large volumes, done under the direction of D. 
Caradog Jones of the University of Liverpool. Proceeding by the use of official materials 
and interviews, it is, like most social surveys, concerned with the problems of poverty, 
inadequate housing, dependency, and criminality. It includes also a survey of the 
localization of industry, occupational mobility between generations from one social 
class to another and from one occupation to another (an unusual feature in a social 
survey), differential fertility, infant mortality, etc. An analysis of local government 
with reference to difficulties in the codrdination of such a vast area, leisure-time ac- 
tivity, the church, educational-social service, are other features of this comprehensive 
study. P. Ford’s Work and Wealth in a Modern Port,®* which is a survey of Southamp- 
ton, is much more limited in scope, being largely concerned with unemployment, 
poverty, dependence, and criminality. It contains an interesting historical section on the 
economic evolution of its subject. Bryn Mawr®* by Hilda Jennings is the study of a 
small mining town in South Wales which has been seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment, and represents an attempt to discover bases of potential rehabilitation. It is 
primarily historical in character. Beacontree and Dagenham is a report on an experi- 
ment in community building undertaken by the London County Council more than a 
decade ago. Terence Young, who executed the study, made the center of his investiga- 
tion the problem whether or not the aggregation of residents had been welded into a 
unified community. He gives no very definite answer, but does amass some very inter- 
esting information on the economic and social characteristics of the population. In addi- 
tion to these new surveys, there was also published in 1934 the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth volumes of the New Survey of London Life and Labor’ which has been in 
process since 1928 and which has as its avowed aim to do for present-day London what 
Charles Booth’s epoch-making study did for the London of the end of the last century, 
and to compare the Londons of the two periods. Volume VI studies the income and 
housing situations with reference to family conditions, poverty and its spatial distribu- 
tion, the movement of population, mental deficiency, and household economy. It con- 
tains also a special chapter on the Jewish inhabitants of East London. This volume com- 
pletes the Survey of Social Conditions and concludes with an analysis of the data for 
the Western Survey Area by boroughs just as was done in an earlier volume for the 
boroughs of the Eastern Survey Area, thus breaking down the material into smaller 


* D. Caradog Jones, director, The Social Survey of Merseyside. 3 vols. London and Liverpool: 
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and more homogeneous units. Volume VII is a packet of six maps which show the 

local distribution by streets of economic conditions in the Western Survey Area. 

Volume VIII is a further collection of materials on the conditions of work, tenure, 
wages, apprenticeship, etc. in the land transport, rare metal and special machine indus- 
tries, the service and clerical trades. The section on the latter contains much excellent 
material on the depressed status of a stratum which has long been overlooked and which 
is now receiving serious consideration from social scientists because of its rdle in 
Fascist movements in contemporary Europe. 


(To be continued) 
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THE New DEAL REsTs ON Its Oars 


With Congress out of the way and most of the President's ‘must’ program 
enacted into law, the New Deal has shipped its oars and is allowing the ship of state 
to take its own course on the sea of public affairs. Such an attitude was initially fos- 
tered by the President himself in the exchange of letters with Roy W. Howard, pub- 
lisher of newspapers in the Scripps-Howard chain. “This administration came into 
power pledged to a very considerable legislative program,” the President wrote on 
September 3. “It found the condition of the country such as to require drastic and far- 
reaching action. Duty and necessity required us to move on a broad front for more 
than two years. . . . This basic program, however, has now reached substantial com- 
pletion, and the breathing spell . . . is here—very decidedly so.” 

Regarding his basic program completed, it is only natural for the President to 
want to learn what the people think of it. And so he addressed an inquiry to the 
clergy of the country urging them to “write me about conditions in your community. 
Tell me where you feel our government can better serve our people.’ Owing to the 
widespread publicity of such an appeal, it is certain the President will hear from many 
others besides the clergy who will take the time, uninvited, to tell the President about 
conditions in their communities. He also started out upon the trip that will take him 
by rail across the continent to the west coast and from there by water back to the eastern 
seaboard and the capital. En route he will meet with leading individuals from whose 
reports it is presumed he will sound out the temper of the country. In all likelihood 
the addresses he will deliver will be framed to explain and defend the New Deal pro- 
gram, reassure the country that recovery is well on the way and that legislative inno- 
vation and experiment on any large scale is a thing of the past. His first address, de- 
livered to the farmers of the nation from Fremont, Nebraska, on September 28, points 
in this direction. It also takes note of the Constitutional issue that is being raised 
against the recovery program. After explaining and defending the farm program known 
as the “agricultural adjustment plan,” he declared it to be a concrete expression ‘of 
the human rights those farmer patriots sought to win when they stood at the bridge 
at Concord, when they proclaimed the Declaration of Independence and when they 
perpetuated these ideals by the adoption of the Constitution.” 

Timed undoubtedly to support the President in reéstablishing confidence in re- 
covery under his administration, the Treasury released the President's statement on the 
budget along with statistics on the public revenue on September 29. According to the 
summary of events and conditions, the 1937 budget will be brought into much closer 
balance than had been previously estimated. This will come about solely as the result 
of increasing betterment of business conditions, and no new taxes or increases in the 
rates of existing taxes will be needed. 

Other signs of reassurance appeared from time to time. Declaring earlier in the 
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month that the peak of the emergency had passed, the President signed an executive 
order bringing the administration expenses of the last seven recovery agencies under 
the Director of the Budget after October 15. Other recovery agencies, such as the 
NRA and the Home Owners Loan Corporation, have already commenced to cut 
down the size of their staffs. The shifting of emphasis from the public works program 
to the mass relief program under Harry Hopkins is another move in the same direc- 
tion, though perhaps a temporary one. 

The meaning of these tactics, carried out as they are in many other details in the 
relation between government and business and the public, is to offset somewhat the 
recently increased attack all down the line of the recovery program. By a concession 
in hours in the New York controversy over the prevailing wage on PWA jobs, the 
government ended a two-months’ strike which was looked upon by labor as a testing 
case for the whole country. The tax and budget statement, bolstered up by the codpera- 
tive attitude shown in the work of the Commission dealing with securities and security 
exchanges, is likely to have a calming effect upon business and finance. Secretary Wal- 
lace’s intention to shift over to purely voluntary control in the much-publicized potato 
control law has been deemed another move in keeping down opposition. The whole 
effort, whether it is in the administration of existing agencies or in setting up new 
machinery such as it provided in the Guffey Coal Act, is to allay controversy, build 
confidence, and otherwise sustain the business upswing. 

But the breathing spell is not likely to last long. With the aid of an imposing 
panel of lawyers, the American Liberty League has already started on a program to 
put almost all of the major legislation of the New Deal under the Constitutional micro- 
scope. On September 18, the League’s National Lawyers’ Committee issued a report 
holding the National Labor Relations Act unconstitutional. Other reports now in 
preparation will deal with the Utility Holding Company Act, the Social Security Act, 
the Coal Conservation Law, and the Tennessee Valley Authority, as well as with the 
earlier laws on processing taxes, communications control, securities and securities ex- 
change regulation. 

Tests of New Deal legislation are being prepared on other fronts also. In a two- 
hour conference between members of the Securities and Exchange Commission and 
public utility executives held on September 25 to work out administrative procedure 
under the Public Utility Act, the utilities executives pledged codperation while reserv- 
ing all Constitutional and other legal rights. In making this reservation it is almost cer- 
tain that the utilities are preserving the groundwork for a legal test of the law which the 
Edison Electric Institute (successor to the NELA which the Federal Trade Commission 
scored heavily for its propaganda tactics) plans to start with the aid of John W. Davis, 
Newton D. Baker, James M. Beck, and other utility lawyers opposed to the New Deal. 

Even before the administrative agency under the Bituminous Coal Conservation 
Law had been set up, a Federal Court was called upon to rule upon the constitutionality 
of the Act. The case is still pending, but before it reaches the Supreme Court many 
other decisions on New Deal legislation will have been recorded. Immediately pending 
in the Supreme Court are cases involving the Bankhead Cotton Control Act, the cotton 
processing tax in the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the power of the PWA to finance 
municipal electric plant installations, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the power 
of the PWA to condemn lands by eminent domain for slum clearance projects. 

Political attacks on the New Deal are likely to be delayed until the Congress 
reconvenes, and from that time until the 1936 elections register the popular decision 
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on the Roosevelt administration the people will be bombarded with political propa- 
ganda in the press, over the radio, and from every other sounding board across the 
land. Fortunately for the nation, there are signs that the people will not permit them- 
selves to be fooled by catchwords, emotional appeals, and similar political tricks. On 
the contrary there is growing evidence that the rank and file of voters will direct 
searching inquiries into the policies of political parties in power before and during the 
depression and compare them with what has been done under the New Deal to deter- 
mine how far political promise and performance serve the general welfare of the 
nation and meet the needs of a new day. 

An excellent summary of the New Deal legislation and of its deeper meaning in 
the history of the country may be found in October Current History (XLII), “The 
Labors of Congress,” by Charles A. Beard. Free of political taint and no basic part of 
the New Deal, a new movement is taking shape and form throughout the country. 
Though relatively obscure, it is steadily gaining strength because of the real promise 
it holds out for the people in their struggle for economic security. It is the codperative 
movement described in the October Forum (XCIV), “The Democratic Way To Pros- 
perity,” by Bertram B. Fowler. 


WAR IN AFRICA 


Events during the month of September have made the conclusion inescapable that 
the Italian-Ethiopian dispute will take a decisive turn before this article gets into print. 
The opinion at this writing is widespread and overwhelming that open warfare, which 
the European Powers will try to confine to Africa, will be the next important phase. 
From a careful reéxamination of the entire situation, the writer now shares this view. 
The slender, delicate threads which a month ago held the chances for peaceful settle- 
ment in the balance have grown weaker and several of them have snapped under the 
pressure of recent developments. How this turn for the worse came about may be seen 
in the following principal events, which should be added to last month’s recital and 
appraisal of the background of the African dispute. 

The League Proceedings. When the Council met on September 4, it had before it 
the report of its special committee to the effect that neither Italy nor Ethiopia was to 
blame for the Ualual incident of December, 1934. Observers who believed that peace- 
ful settlement would follow upon this removal of the chief reason for Italy's proposed 
invasion were mistaken, however, when Italy presented a broader case as a justification 
for her African activities. According to the Italian statement, Ethiopia refused to define 
her frontiers where they touched upon Italy’s African colonies, failed to protect Italian 
officials and citizens whose political and economic activities centered in and around 
Ethiopia, and permitted chronic disorder, slavery and barbarisms to prevail in her terri- 
tory, endangering foreigners generally, Italy in particular and outraging humanity. 
Against these evils, Italy declared her intention to secure her rights, guarantee her 
safety, maintain her prestige, and defend “the good name of the League of Nations.” 
If this is the best case Italy has to present to the world, it should fool no one. It is 
nothing more than the old covering formula of imperialism employed by every European 
nation, and even the United States, in their relations with the backward areas through- 
out the world. In plain words it amounted to a declaration that Italy wanted a slice of 
African territory and intended to get it by military force if need be no matter what 
the cost or how the world is supposed to have changed since the World War. 

The Council appointed a Committee of Five to explore the possibilities of peace- 
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ful settlement. Seeking to reconcile Italian designs with the principles of peaceful settle- 
ment and protection from aggression afforded its members by the League, this Com- 
mittee proposed a broad plan for political, economic and administrative changes in 
Ethiopia. Under such a plan Ethiopia would have had the benefit of foreign experts 
and the League machinery in ordering and developing her territory, but in practice 
Italy would have received some territory and a strong hand in Ethiopian affairs. Al- 
though Italy did not object to the appointment of the Committee, she adopted a petulant 
and defiant attitude throughout the proceedings, and finally rejected the Committee's 
proposal as not offering enough. Without recognizing or conceding Italy's claim to 
special interests in her territory, Ethiopia accepted the Committee’s plan provided her 
sovereignty remained unimpaired. 

Meanwhile the sixteenth annual League Assembly convened and events took a 
new turn. The speech of Sir Samuel Hoare, British Foreign Secretary, proved to be the 
most important event of the session. After a general review of the aims of the League 
and of the conditions in which the League has had to function, he turned to the African 
dispute in particular. ‘The attitude of the British Government,” he declared, ‘‘has been 
one of unwavering fidelity to the League and all that it stands for, and the case now 
before us is no exception, but on the contrary the continuance of that rule. . . . In 
conformity with precise, explicit obligations the League stands and my country stands 
with it for the collective maintenance of the covenant in its entirety and particularly for 
steady collective resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression.” 

Such a firm stand in behalf of the League and apparently against an Italian adven- 
ture in Africa temporarily disrupted Italian diplomacy and greatly encouraged the 
wavering drive for peace among other nations. Although not expecting such a forceful 
statement from Great Britain, France was quick to seize upon this promise to stand 
against war in contravention of League principles. In a speech which by its jerky 
character and evidences of hasty improvisation revealed his surprise over the British 
stand, M. Laval hastened to place France by the side of Great Britain in defense of 
“collective security’’ for all League members. Even the United States took the occasion 
to reassert its hope that Italy and Ethiopia would not resort to war in violation of the 
Kellogg Pact. 

The newspapers in Italy and Great Britain acted and reacted upon each other and 
whipped both nations to a high pitch. For almost a week in the middle of September 
there was increasing talk of an Anglo-Italian war. Great Britain moved promptly to 
strengthen her naval, air, and land forces in the Mediterranean, at several points in 
Africa, and at the two outlets of the Mediterranean—Gibraltar and Suez. Similar con- 
centrations of Italian forces in her territories and outposts in the same general areas 
added to the rising fear that a major war was imminent. 

At Geneva and from the communiques of the cabinet meetings at Rome, signs 
began to appear that Italy might accept a peaceful compromise of her demands. At this 
point there was a real chance for preventing the African conflict, for reaching a solu- 
tion which the world and Italy could accept, and for vindicating the aims and principles 
of the League of Nations. But it was quickly lost. Other members of the League present 
at the Assembly were either too indifferent toward the whole affair or they failed to see 
the urgent need for prompt and vigorous acceptance of the lead offered them by Great 
Britain. Delay and a period of inquiry and maneuvering set in. France sought to find 
out how far Great Britain was willing to go in supporting “‘collective security” in 
Europe, which was of greater importance to her than curbing Italy in Africa. There are 
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teasons to believe that France had arrived at an understanding with Italy respecting 
Africa in January, 1935, and that she had no real objection to a Italian campaign. In 
replying to the French inquiry by a letter delivered to the French Ambassador on Sep- 
tember 29, Great Britain qualified and weakened the strong position taken at the 
League Assembly. By studied explanation of what meaning he intended to convey, 
Sir Samuel Hoare practically managed a full retreat from his former position. At the 
most, Great Britain was for the principles of the League generally but reserved full 
discretion as to how she would act on European events. To France this was something 
quite different from the forceful declaration which the Geneva speech appeared to con- 
vey. Certainly it was not sufficiently tangible to have clear application in Central Europe 
in aid of French interests there and induce France to align herself against Italy. 

For her part, Italy acted promptly to calm Great Britain by explaining that she had 
no intention of doing anything likely to challenge Great Britain in the Mediterranean 
or encroach upon British interests in Africa. And in assuring Italy that she had no 
intentions to intervene actively and aggressively in Italy’s affairs unless her own interests 
were endangered, Great Britain implied that she would not move to prevent the 
African campaign. 

These two explanations took almost all of the force out of the British stand at 
Geneva. They amounted to an acceptance of Italy’s demand for a military solution of 
the African controversy. And once again fine words and a brave stand for a better 
international order broke down under the pressure of practical politics and a scramble 
for selfish special interests. 

The League Council took the position that it was acting under Article XV of the 
Covenant under which it will file a report and a recommendation for settlement of 
the dispute. This allows for a delay during which the door is left open for possible 
conciliation and clarifying the position the nations will take on future developments. 
Emperor Haile Selassie requested the Council to send observers to remove all doubts 
over who is the aggressor should any border incident occur. But the Council temporarily 
sidetracked the request by appointing a committee of three to examine the possibilities 
in that regard. Ethiopia also notified the Council that because Italian war preparations 
were increasing, a general order for mobilization in the interests of self-defense was 
necessary and would be given. The communique issued by Italy at the close of a cabinet 
meeting on September 28 reaffirmed her intention to go on with her African plans, 
and stated her intention to remain passive to Geneva proceedings and not to withdraw 
from the League until real sanctions are voted. 

The mass of detail back of these events and the implications which are attached 
to them strongly support the following conclusions: (1) That there was a real chance 
for a peaceful settlement which the Great Powers and the League members generally 
permitted to pass; (2) Italy will invade Ethiopia either deliberately or as a result of 
some veiled excuse such as a border “incident” before the middle of November (com- 
petent observers place the date much earlier) ; (3) None of the Great Powers acting 
individually or through the League will take any effective action to prevent the out- 
break of hostilities; or do anything to stop the war after it has begun for at least several 
months, depending upon the course of events in Africa and Europe to guide future 
efforts. In all the proceedings since the entire dispute became serious, not one step has 
been taken toward a solution of the broader issues which were stated last month to be 
the major problems underlying the African conflict. The Great Powers are well aware 
of those issues as their diplomacy shows, but they believe this is neither the time nor 
is the African campaign the occasion for tackling them. For the present they will bow 
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to practical politics and prepare for the future unless time and the tide of events stir 
up the underlying issues and force them to the surface sooner as happened with other 
vital issues in 1914. For a pro-Italian version of the African dispute, see Current 
History (XLI), October, 1935, “Italy's Case Against Ethiopia’ by Roberto Forges- 
Davanzati. A good analysis of the long-term aspects of the European situation appears 
in the same magazine under “The Drift to War,” by Frank H. Simonds. For an 
excellent description of how war is generated and how it actually begins, see an 
editorial item in The New Republic (LXXXIV), October 2, 1935, “Why Europe 
May Fight.” 
GERMANY LOOKS TO THE EAsT 

There are signs in the Memel situation that the long expected chapter of Ger- 
many’s thrusts to re-form her eastern territories and frontiers is about to open. The 
Memel ‘Territory is a small strip of land extending along the northeastern border of 
East Prussia, of which it had been a part from 1422 until 1919. In 1924, the territory 
became a definite part of Lithuania under a guarantee of autonomy safeguarded by 
France, Italy, and the United Kingdom. The Territory contains 150,000 inhabitants, 
nearly 40,000 of whom live in the modern and typical German town of Memel, which 
is now Lithuania's seaport. ‘There is considerable dispute as to whether the preponder- 
ance lies with the German-speaking or Lithuanian-speaking people. 

Memel was scheduled to hold its election September 29 for the territorial as- 
sembly or Landtag. Over the past few years marked tensions have arisen between the 
Lithuanians and Germans residing in the area. The German population has taken the 
position (and in this they have been encouraged by Nazi spokesmen and propaganda 
in Germany proper) that the election will constitute a plebiscite for the return of the 
territory to Germany. But to offset any possible setback in this regard, there is wide- 
spread German complaint against the “fairness’’ of the elections conducted under 
Lithuanian auspices. Lo complicate the situation, facilities for voting were badly man- 
aged on the day of the election which had to be extended over to Monday before the 
full vote could be taken. The three European powers sent observers to the Territory as 
a precautionary measure which, when added to the tensions already raised by the 
opposing factions, turned the event into an international incident. 

It is unlikely that the present election will lead to immediate difficulties; but it 
is certain that the increasing tensions as they find concrete expression in the election 
results and subsequent administration is but the prelude and a warning that the time 
is drawing near when Germany will take the initiative on her eastern frontiers as she 
had previously done in the west. It is significant that all through the years, Germany 
has refused to make any treaties that would permanently foreclose her right to contend 
for a change in her eastern boundaries or to preclude her from regaining lost German 
territories. Meanwhile, Germany achieved her political and economic freedom which 
defeat in war had at first sharply limited. And recently she asserted her refusal to be 
bound by the restrictions on her military power. With such landmarks behind her, and 
the military power again becoming dominant within the country, it is only a matter of 
time when her activities will be moved to the larger stage which her territorial desires in 
Central Europe spread open before her. For an excellent discussion of the place held 
by the military tradition in German life, see Harpers (CLXXI), September, 1935, 
“The Reichswehr Over Europe,” by Alfred Vagts. A good treatment of the German- 
Polish relations which will be involved in any attempt to alter Germany's eastern 
frontiers may be found in The Fortnightly (London) for September, 1935, “Poland and 
Germany Today,” by Elizabeth Wiskemann. 
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Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


THE VICTOR JEWETT CASE 


Teachers organizations in California and the liberal weeklies from time to time 
have contributed information to a wider audience concerning Victor Jewett, a social- 
studies teacher in the Eureka, California, Junior High School, and his relations with 
the Board of Education and the community. On the basis of correspondence and docu- 
ments, including copies of excerpts from the minutes of the Board of Education and 
local newspapers, the facts appear to carry this case back to 1932 when New Russia's 
Primer, a reference listed in a social-studies textbook, was borrowed from the public 
library for classroom use. A newspaper article, without mentioning Jewett by name, is 
said to have ended with “KICK HIM OUT.” Local vigilantes are reported to have said 
“, .. the spirit of the forefathers might rise within us and we would be forced to take 
matters in our own hands.” In 1934, it appears that a candidate for public office used 
this incident and others without direct mention of names to gain attention in speeches, 
asserting that a teacher was advocating communistic doctrine to pupils. Affidavits were 
apparently taken from former pupils and excerpts appropriate for the intended purpose 
were published with large headlines in a local newspaper, while another newspaper 
carried a headline eight columns wide, “Local School Teacher Accused of Receiving 
Russian Money.” 

In August, 1934, prior to the opening of the school year, Jewett, although his 
principal, pupils, and parents are reported to have praised him highly as a social-studies 
teacher, was assigned to teach mathematics, despite the fact that he had been teaching 
social studies for five years. Jewett interviewed members of the Board of Education to 
ascertain why three of the five members voted for the new assignment. No reason was 
apparently given, and a letter to the President is said to remain unanswered. 

Protest letters from the Eureka Ministerial Union, the New York and San Fran- 
cisco offices of the American Civil Liberties Union, and a letter from the Eureka 
Federated Trades and Labor Council explaining reasons for giving Jewett an I.L.A. 
Defense Fund button for helping men arrested for union activities in another city, 
were received at a Board meeting in January. At a February meeting of the Board, 
protest letters were received from the local Sawmill and Loggers Union, the Bay Cities 
Federation of Teachers, and the Bay Classroom Teachers League. About the same time 
the local newspaper is said to have attempted to repudiate the American Civil Liberties 
Union by quoting from the Fish report of 1931. Other protests were received at 
later meetings of the Board. 

It is further reported that Jewett’s salary was cut $350 lower than his original 
salary seven years earlier, at a special meeting of the Board in May, As a member of a 
local labor union and the American Federation of Teachers, Jewett was interested in 
a lumber strike which began May 15. Local newspapers reported in front-page articles 
his appearance when a picket line was formed; a series of charges and countercharges 
were made on this and later incidents of the strike, in the course of which three men 
were killed and many injured. At a special meeting of the Board of Education in June, 
complaints against Jewett are said to have been received charging him with "'partici- 
pating in mob action.” The minute of the Board indicates its purpose was to consider 
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Jewett’s dismissal, but no formal action was taken. At the regular July meeting, a letter 
from the principal of the school was read in which Jewett was stated to be “a cause of 
discord” (Board minute), and that such conduct was considered ‘unprofessional and 
a just cause for dismissal” (Board minute) by the principal. Suspension was voted, but 
no one, including the principal, would sign formal charges. 

Early in June Jewett received a letter from the superintendent of schools, in which 
it is said he was informed of his dismissal although no formal complaint had been 
signed. The Board, about a week later, rescinded its earlier action; at that time the 
father—a member of a veteran’s organization—of a former student presented charges 
that Jewett criticized the government while extolling the Russian government, belittled 
great men of American history, received money from Russia for spreading propaganda 
in the local schools, engaged actively in the lumber strike and made inflammatory 
addresses at union meetings, and was seen in the company of pickets of the lumber 
workers union. Jewett was not allowed to teach on the opening day of school, a week 
later; a writ of mandamus was then served on the Board members to restore Jewett to 
his former position with back salary, or explain refusal. Early in September, the Deputy 
District Attorney moved to quash the entire proceedings on the grounds of a technical 
error in notary’s authority; an amended writ was filed. On September 13 Jewett 
demanded a hearing on the preferred charges; on September 15, the amended tenure 
law, requiring hearings before referees instead of boards of education, went into effect. 
Two days later the Board set October 11 as the date for a hearing on the charges, 
despite the alleged lack of jurisdiction under the amended tenure law. 

Eureka is a small city in northern California, and a center of the lumbering 
industry. The Eureka Junior High School bears the inscription in bronze: “Dedicated 
to Truth, Liberty, and Toleration.” 

Groups actively supporting Jewett include: Bay Cities Federation of Teachers, 
San Francisco Federation of Teachers, Bay Classroom Teachers League, California State 
Federation of Teachers, Eureka Federated Trades and Labor Council, Sawmill and 
Loggers Union, Central Labor Council of Alameda County, California State Federation 
of Labor, American Federation of Teachers, and the American Civil Liberties Union. 
Further information may be obtained from the Teachers Union Defense Committee, 
P.O. Box 541, Oakland, California. 

Teachers who follow the course of events will fit this case into its perspective in 
the larger contemporary scene. A sober-minded Californian writ. as follows: 

“Californians interested in education, justice, and civil liberties, and who feel that 
these have been poorly championed by the Eureka educational authorities in the 
Victor Jewett case, are witnessing with increasing alarm the growing tide of terror, 
repression, and violence which is sweeping even the respectable guardians of our most 
sacred institutions into open complicity with the organized bands of vigilante hoodlums 
who are threatening to assume open control of the California commonwealth. For this 
reason the Jewett case is of special interest at this time.” 


SocIAL-STUDIES TEXTBOOKS AND RACE RELATIONS 


An investigation of twenty textbooks in American history and fourteen in civics 
and problems of democracy, as well as a series in literature, is reported in R. B. Eleazer, 
School Books and Race Antagonism: A Study of Omissions and Inclusions That Make 
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for Misunderstanding (Atlanta, Ga. [703 Standard Bldg.}: Conference on Education 
and Race Relations, 1935. Pp. 8.). 

It is based on investigations by two graduate students, Overton Butler and 
Lawrence D. Reddick. Seventeen of the twenty textbooks in American history fail to 
mention services of the Negroes to the flag of their country; eighteen make no mention 
of their progress since emancipation ; the treatment of the reconstruction period, while 
fair in assessing relative responsibility, usually fails to mention constructive social 
legislation; the conditions and problems of the Negro in later periods receive little 
attention. Seven of the fourteen textbooks in civics and problems of democracy do not 
mention the Negro and related problems, while others give varying small allotments 
of space. 

“. .. if fourteen children each should study one of the above texts, seven would be 
left in utter ignorance that there is a racial situation in the South involving civic prob- 
lems and responsibilities ; four would touch the subject so lightly as to receive no definite 
impression whatever, either good or bad; and three would probably come out with 
initial prejudices confirmed and deepened. Only one of the fourteen would be given 
any conception of his civic responsibilities in the light of the bi-racial situation, or any 
preparation for meeting them wisely and fairly.” 


HistToRY FOR UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 


In ‘History and the Unemployed Adolescent” in the September number of History 
(XX, n.s., 138-141), Eric C. Walker recites the influence of unemployment among 
youth, the saving of leisure-time activities in an increasingly mechanized world, and hope 
of raising the school leaving age to fifteen years in England, upon the need for review 
of aims and achievements in history instruction. With 110,455 youths between fourteen 
and eighteen years of age registered as wholly unemployed at the Employment Ex- 
changes, the Unemployment Act put into operation July 26, 1934, makes mandatory 
provision for instruction of unemployed youth by local education authorities. These 
compulsory Junior Instruction Centres, under the Ministry of Labor rather than the 
Board of Education, stress so-called practical work, with little attention given to history. 
The ministry, in a memorandum, takes the position that “Literary Studies,” including 
history under that category, are dependent in these Centres upon the types of youth 
enrolled, and that no legitimate end is gained by imposing upon them “tasks which 
they find distasteful.” Talks on topics of general interest and present-day questions are 
given, and these include ‘Industrial History, Civics and Citizenship.” 

The author maintains that a new orientation in history is essential; the secondary 
schools are unduly concerned with the public examination, which is regarded by many 
as an incubus tending to make the history curriculum “unimaginative and pedestrian.” 
In the elementary school the demand for the “brighter history lesson’’ has become a 
craze, with the classrooms littered with charts, diagrams, and illustrations, while retain- 
ing the same old methods with “‘parrot-memory’’ work. Consistent attention to simple 
and logical processes of reasoning is commended, as found in instruction in mathematics. 
Illustrations from history are included to point out changes in content and methods 
which might be expected from this emphasis on logical reasoning. 

In the same number (pp. 116-123), F. M. Powicke contributes ‘'The Study of 
History in the Universities of Great Britain: A Recent Enquiry,” conducted by the 
British National Committee for the International Congress of Historical Sciences. 
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SOCIAL-SCIENCE VOCABULARY 


The Relationship between Understanding of Social Terms and Courses in the 
Social Studies is the title of an unpublished thesis completed this year at the University 
of Minnesota by Wilbur F. Murra. 

The investigator used the scores which 1,436 college sophomores in eight repre- 
sentative institutions had made on the Wesley College Test in Social Terms as a measure 
of their understanding of social terms, or their social-science vocabulary. The principal 
problem of the investigation was to study the extent to which amount of course work 
in the social studies in grades nine through fourteen was related to the size of social- 
science vocabulary. Incidental aspects of the study dealt with the influence of intelli- 
gence, age, and sex. 

The main findings of the study were: (1) There is a positive correlation between 
social-science vocabulary and the amount of course work taken in the social studies. 
(2) The correlation is real, but low. (For different groups r was always positive; it was 
usually more than four times its P.E.; it never exceeded .33; and it was typically about 
.25.) (3) Courses in political science, economics, and sociology contribute more to 
social-science vocabulary than do history courses. (4) College work contributes more to 
social-science vocabulary than does high-school work. 

Incidental findings of the study were: (1) Intelligence is more closely related to 
social-science vocabulary than any other known factor. (r ranged from .50 to .77.) 
(2) Men understand more social terms than do women, even when their intelligence 
and course-work background are equivalent. (3) Age bears a negative relationship to 
social-science vocabulary when sophomores only are considered. However, this relation- 
ship would be reduced to insignificance if the factor of intelligence were held constant. 


Ou1o UNIversiTy’s WoRK IN APPLIED SOCIOLOGY 


The Department of Sociology is extending its present activities in codperation 
with the Athens County Probate Court to include twelve-months’ service, according to 
a recent announcement. Qualified seniors under the direction of staff members and the 
probation officer assist in the investigation of juvenile delinquency, mothers’ pensions, 
and the accredited social agencies. Court records show a decrease of fifty per cent in 
commitments to juvenile correctional institutions since the beginning of this service. 
Qualified women students also serve in interneships at the Ohio Girls Industrial School 
at Delaware. 

EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP IN GREAT BRITAIN 


“Further information is now available concerning the work of several Sub-Com- 
mittees of the newly founded Association for Education in Citizenship, . . . The Books 
Committee is preparing a bibliography designed to encourage and assist teachers to 
bring out the contribution to citizenship that can be made by various subjects in the 
curricula of elementary and secondary schools. It is hoped to set up an Elementary 
Schools Committee on similar lines to the Secondary Schools Committee which is com- 
piling a series of pamphlets on the above subject and on the contribution that is made 
by the life of the school as a whole. The Training College Sub-Committee is making an 
inquiry into the teaching of citizenship that already exists in Training Colleges and 
University Training Departments. In addition the Association is collecting schemes and 
syllabuses of courses of training for citizenship that are already in existence.”—Bulletin 
of the International Bureau of Education (Geneva), 1X (First Quarter, 1935), 8. 
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SCHOOLS IN GERMANY 


German children, according to a Berlin dispatch to The New York Times, will be 
required to devote one of the six school days weekly to the study of National Socialism 
or to Hitler Youth activity. The decrees issued by Bernhard Rust, Nazi Minister of 
Education, make compulsory the study of and activity in the Nazi Movement, in which 
only those favorably disposed voluntarily engaged during the last year. In addition to 
exercises and other activities, such study, according to the dispatch, will be under the 
direction of Dr. Alfred Rosenberg; it will include the Nazi dogmas, Hitler's My Strug- 
gle, and other materials issued from and provided by the party headquarters. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The Connecticut State Department of Education, through its Bureau of Educa- 
tional Service, N. S. Light, Director, has issued a suggestive questionnaire to social- 
studies teachers. Items include types of service which teachers would find useful, the 
extent to which teachers feel free to handle controversial materials, subjects of current 
interest which have been handled in the classroom during the past year, field trips 
undertaken, searching questions concerning values in instruction, magazines and books 
and other materials available in school libraries, and other pertinent information. 


MATERIALS FOR TEACHERS 


The August number of the Bulletin of the Russell Sage Foundation Library, en- 
titled “The Beginnings, Developments, and Nature of Institutions for the Case of 
Juvenile Delinquents,” is a three-page, selective bibliography of titles in English cover- 
ing the period 1932 to May, 1935. Price, 10 cents; subscription, 50 cents per year; 
published bi-monthly. Write: Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22d Street, New York 
City. 

The September 7 number of Information Service, a four-page issue, is devoted to 
a summary of latest information on ‘Consumers’ Codperation,” culled from magazines, 
pamphlets, and the activities of different organizations. A useful brief bibliography is 
appended. Reference has been made previously to the different phases of the ‘National 
Inventory” published in different numbers. Pertinent materials dealing with a wide 
range of social, economic, political, and religious problems are summarized from a large 
variety of periodicals and pamphlets in the weekly issues; an occasional issue is devoted 
to book reviews. Subscription, $2.00 per year. Address: Information Service, Depart- 
ment of Research and Education, Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York City. 

Domestic Commerce, issued three times monthly, by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce, summarizes facts on distribution 
problems gathered by government and other sources, marketing situations and trends, 
and current reports and books in this area. Subscription (36 issues) : $1.00, with special 
group subscriptions of ten or more copies for schools for 50 cents per year. Address the 
Department or the District Office Manager in the nearest city having a District Office. 

The first issue of Building America: Photographic Studies of Modern Problems 
is devoted to “Food.” The publication is intended for use by pupils enrolled in the 
social studies and related fields. Photographs, charts, and diagrams with descriptive 
captions, interspersed with a factual presentation, present many-sided aspects of how 
foods are obtained, processed, marketed, and consumed. A bibliography is appended, 
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and a four-page teachers’ guide is bound in the issue. Subscriptions: single, $1.50 per 
year; ten or more, $1.00 each. Address, 425 West 123d Street, New York City. 

The American Education Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, announced Our Times, a 
semi-monthly publication, developed in terms of ‘Unit Projects in the Social Studies.” 
The first number is devoted to “The Plight of the Consumer.” Editors are Harrison M. 
Sayre and Arthur H. Mochlman, assisted by members of the staff of five departments 
in the Ohio State University. 

The Scholastic Corporation, 250 East 43d Street, New York City, publisher of 
Scholastic and Scholastic Coach, announces High School, a national bi-weekly newspaper 
containing news of school and classroom for teachers and principals. In addition to 
national and foreign news, study aids for English and social studies will be featured. 
Subscription, $2.00 for 16 issues. 

The National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C., announces that its Geo- 
graphic News Bulletins for teachers will be issued again during this school year, 


beginning in October, for a period of thirty weeks. Requests should include twenty-five 
cents to cover mailing costs. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES 


The Association announces the appointment of a Commission on Human Relations 
to prepare “new materials to assist the adolescent in establishing better human rela- 
tionships.’ It is the purpose of the Commission to draw upon the significant materials 
from all fields, with a view to the development of ‘‘a new curriculum built around the 
psychology and needs of youth rather than around the logical structure of academic 
disciplines.’’ Alice V. Keliher of the Hartford, Conn., Public Schools, as Chairman, 
will be in charge of the work, with the aid of five other members and a research assistant. 

The Association has transferred its national headquarters from Washington, D.C., 
to 310 West 90th Street, New York City. 


Map STUDIES FOR AN INTEGRATED COURSE 


A mimeographed map book containing 87 maps with appropriate exercises for 
an integrated course in American history and civics is announced for distribution by 
Thais M. Plaisted, Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, Calif. The book comprises 
221 pages, with maps in black and white. The price is $3.00; address, 5314 Edgewood 
Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS EXAMINATION 


The League of Nations Association, 8 West 40th Street, New York City, in a 
Report on the Ninth Annual High School Examination on the League of Nations, 
announces that 1,658 secondary schools participated in the contest, with 1,446 papers 
(not more than two from a school) finally submitted. The Association distributed 
8,777 textbooks, and it estimates that a total of 10,000 pupils made some preparation. 
First prize (a trip to Europe) was awarded to Beatrice Ann Frear, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Ill.; second prize, Robert Lindenstruth, Marshfield, Mo., High 
School ; five additional prizes, and seven honorable mentions, were awarded to pupils 
in nine states. In addition, prizes were awarded in more than twenty states, counties, or 
cities to pupils writing the best papers. The mimeographed Report was issued by Mrs. 
Harrison Thomas, Secretary, National Educational Committee, League of Nations 
Association. 


Preliminary Program 


National Council for the Social Studies, Fifteenth Annual Meeting 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, November 29-30 


Informal Dinner 


For delegates and members of the National Council for the Social Studies, Thursday evening, 
Thanksgiving Day, November 28, 7:00 p.m. 


November 29, Friday, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint Session of the Middle States Association of History Teachers and the National Council 
for the Social Studies. Chairman, Donald C. McMurry, President of the Middle States Association 
of History Teachers. Greetings to the National Council for the Social Studies, the Hon. Fiorella 
LaGuardia, Mayor, New York City, followed by “History and the Present,” Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
Columbia University, and “The Opportunity of the Social Studies Teacher,’ George S. Counts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Sectional Meetings, November 29, 2:30 p.m. 


Section A: The Curriculum—Chairman, Albert L. Smallheiser, President, Association of 
Social Science Teachers of New York City. “An Experiment in Curriculum Making’’—A. C. Krey, 
University of Minnesota; ‘Social Problems in Present Curricula’—Michael Levine, New Utrecht 
High School, Brooklyn, New York; “Social Science as the Core of the Curriculum’—John L. 
Tildsley, District Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 

Section B: Adult Education—Chairman, Edwin H. Reeder, University of Vermont. “Adult 
Education in the Scheme of American Life’’—H. A. Overstreet, College of the City of New York; 
“A Planned Program for Adult Education’—John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

Section C: Professional Activities—Chairman, Elmer Ellis, Second Vice-President, National 
Council for the Social Studies. “The Organization and Activities of a State Council for the Social 
Studies”: Missouri—Julian Aldrich, Webster Groves High School; Minnesota—George Engberg, 
University of Minnesota High School; ‘The Organization and Activities of an Urban Council 
for the Social Studies’ —C. C. Barnes, Detroit, Michigan; ‘‘The Oxford Meeting of the World 
Federation of Education Associations’’—Elsie F. Calvin, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 

Section D: Tests and Measurements—Chairman, Martin A. Wilson, President, Association 
of Chairmen of Social Studies, New York City. ‘The Status of Testing in the Social Studies’ — 
Howard Anderson, University of Iowa; “An Evaluation of an Experimental Program’’—Helen 
Halter, State Teachers College, Albany, New York; “Adjusting Tests to a Changing Curriculum” 
—Wilbur Murra, University of Minnesota High School. 

Dinner, Friday, November 29, 7:00 p.m. Address by Dixon Ryan Fox, President of Union 
College, Schenectady, New York. 


Sectional Meetings, November 30, 10:00 a.m. 


Section A: Freedom of Teaching—Chairman, Bessie L. Pierce, Secretary-Treasurer, National 
Council for the Social Studies. “Loyalty Oaths for Teachers’—Abraham Letkowitz, High School 
of Commerce, New York City; “Can American Teachers Be Free?’”—Roger N. Baldwin, Direc- 
tor, American Civil Liberties Union, New York City; “The Conditions of Freedom of Teach- 
ing’’—Merle Curti, Smith College. 

Section B: Problems of Curriculum-Making—Chairman, Howard E. Wilson, Harvard Uni- 
versity. “Organizing for Curriculum Revision’’"—Horace Kidger, Newton, Massachusetts; “A Six- 
Year Program for the Social Studies’-—Donnal V. Smith, State Teachers College, Albany; “'Se- 
quences in the Social-Studies Program’—Lucian Lamm, Franklin K. Lane High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

Section C: National Council Policy—Chairman, Winfield L. Rice, Acting Director of Civics, 
Public Schools, New York City. ‘Shall the National Council Institute a Fact-Finding and Inves- 
tigative Service for Its Members ?’'"—A. C. Krey, R. O. Hughes, Elmer Ellis, and W. G. Kimmel. 

Luncheon, Saturday, November 30, 1:00 p.m. Address by Henry Johnson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, "The Place of History in Education for International Peace.” 
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Book Reviews and Book Notes 


The Social Ideas of American Educators. Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies. By Merle Curti. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1935. Pp. xxii, 613. 


This is not the first study of the social ideas of American educators. Previous 
studies, however, have been concerned with contemporary educators whose ideas have 
usually been gathered through questionnaires. Because their ideas have generally been 
responses to direct questions about social problems the authorship of individual ideas 
has remained anonymous. 

The current volume is unlike these. Its method is historical rather than statistical, 
personal rather than impersonal. The period covered ranges from the early colonial 
times down to the present day. While the social ideas of individual leaders occupy the 
foreground, the author has been careful to give his work continuity and perspective 
by amply sketching the general background. 

Individual chapters have been written around such names as Horace Mann, Henry 
Barnard, Booker T. Washington, William T. Harris, Bishop Spalding, Francis W. 
Parker, G. Stanley Hall, William James, E. L. Thorndike, and John Dewey. The author 
has been at great pains to comb the writings of these outstanding American educators 
for expressions of opinion on social issues contemporary to their day. He has also 
carefully examined their careers for instances of participation in community affairs 
which might in any way disclose social colorations. In some instances, notably that of 
Thorndike, where the social implications of his subject have not always been explicit, 
Curti has taken it upon himself to set forth what he has seen as implicit. 

There can be but little doubt that this volume, the tenth in the series making up 
the Report of the Social Studies Commission, is a notable addition to general American 
history and to the history of education in particular. Students of educational trends 
frequently acknowledge the determinism which the social context has exercised on 
education, but few have taken the pains to make careful documentation of such a causal 
relationship. This the author has done, and with noteworthy success. 

With the exception of Mann and Dewey and to some extent Parker, the author 
finds the social outlook of his selected group of American educators to have been quite 
conservative. As to whether the influence of these men has made the American school 
system correspondingly conservative the author presents little evidence. The inference, 
however, is very strong that the school tradition has also been one of conservatism and 
almost necessarily so because of the views of these leaders. At times the author seems 
to chide this chosen band of the great for their failure to espouse more liberal aspects of 
political, economic, and social causes. Whether this criticism is altogether deserved is at 
least a moot question. It is only very recently that schoolmen have been urged to assume 
roles in social reconstruction. And even at the present time, there is hardly unanimous 
opinion that such rdles are appropriate. In the times when most of these men worked, 
the American elementary-school tradition was absorbed in achieving literacy. The 
secondary-school tradition was firmly rooted in the classics. The idea of an extensive 
system of schools established and maintained at public expense was just being born. 
Further, the free opportunities of the American frontier softened the acerbities of 
social injustices. Under these circumstances it is perhaps no matter for ready criticism 
that leading American educators have not been outspoken in social amelioration. 
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The social ideas of American educators presented an excellent subject for the 
author’s special interest, the intellectual and social history of the United States. His 
readers may be thankful that Smith College gave him a year’s leave of absence to do 
this careful piece of work. With a high type of scholarship in history, the author unites 
an interest in general education. All too frequently the writing of educational history 
has suffered from a lack of this combination. Since the study does considerable trail- 
blazing, it may well be hoped that it will be the pattern for similar studies which will 
fill out in general the picture which the author has only been able to sketch in terms of 
somewhat isolated individuals. 

The volume is one with which teachers of the social studies should be acquainted. 
While it can hardly be used in secondary-school classes, probably not even as a reference 
book, it should be a stimulating pattern by which teachers may measure their social 
ideas as American educators. 


JOHN S. BRUBACHER 
Yale University 


Rivalries in Ethiopia. By Elizabeth P. MacCallum. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 
1935. Pp. 64. 50c. 


Among the best of the many current publications on Ethiopia and on the diplomatic 
and economic background of the Anglo-Italo-Ethiopian dispute is Rivalries in Ethio pia. 
The booklet is introduced by a penetrating summary-interpretation contributed by 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War during the Wilson Administration. Miss Mac- 
Callum supplies a convenient and accurate, if brief, survey of the futile Italian attempts 
to establish a protectorate over Ethiopia in the nineteenth century; the diplomatic bar- 
gaining of the Great Powers, particularly Italy, Great Britain, and France, over Ethiopia 
from 1896 to 1926; the political, economic, and social status of Ethiopia itself; the 
economic and budgetary difficulties of the Fascist régime and the nationalistic and 
expansionist policies advanced by the Mussolini dictatorship; the incidents leading up 
to the current armed crisis; the interpretation of the various issues involved by the 
individual Great Powers and by the League of Nations; and the history of the present 
quarrel from the now famous Ualual incident of 1934 to the meeting of the League 
Assembly in September, 1935. A useful map is included in the volume. One wishes that 
a short bibliography might also have been added. 

WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM 

Columbia University 


Government in a Planned Democracy. By Arthur N. Holcombe. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1935. Pp. ix, 175. $2.00. 

The Need for Constitutional Reform. By W. Y. Elliott. New York: Whittlesey House, 
1935. Pp. x, 286. $2.50. 


These two books, appearing almost simultaneously, deal with the relation of gov- 
ernment to industry in this country. Professor Holcombe discusses the problem of the 
representation of various “interests’—capital, labor, management—in the articulation 
of economic control through the political state. He explores further in the light of the 
experience during two years of the New Deal the thesis of the New Party Politics, his 
earlier book, dealing with the organization of a “middle class party.’ He continues to 
believe that the most certain guarantee of the survival of democracy in a society becom- 
ing increasingly class conscious is the self-conscious organization of the middle class. 
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Upon that thesis he tests the position of capital, labor, and management in the balance 
of bargaining power under the NRA. 

In a significant chapter, ‘organizing for national planning,” he expresses some 
interesting and important ideas about the permanent significance of the NRA. His 
conclusions have mostly to do with the form and structure of planning rather than its 
objectives and he finds in the General Staff of the Army, as well as in some private 
industrial organizations, the model on which intelligent organization should be built up. 
He then proceeds to consider the qualities requisite for a successful planning staff. 
“There are three essential qualities in an organized body of technicians and adminis- 
trators engaged in the public service in a class-conscious age. The first is absolute 
impartiality towards the various special interests within the state or, if this cannot be 
fully attained, at least genuine disinterestedness in conflicts of interest between the upper 
and lower classes. The second essential quality is a tolerable standard of honesty and 
efficiency throughout all ranks of the organization. The third, a high degree of intel- 
ligence and technical competence in its leading members.” 

Against this background he tests our present merit system and feels that it can be 
improved along the line of better recruiting methods, a more integrated system of 
promotion, and a more definite allocation of responsibility. Two recent publications 
may be noted which carry Holcombe’s analysis further and underline the main conten- 
tions of his argument. Government Career Service by Leonard D. White of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and now a member of the United States Civil Service Commission, 
explores and provides a blueprint for an “administrative group” which should be 
specially recruited and trained for the specific task of organizing and controlling the 
whole administrative system. Better Government Personnel, a report of the Commission 
on Inquiry of the Public Service Personnel, covers a wider range of problems in an 
attempt to articulate a program for national, state, and local civil-service improvement. 
Both are trenchant and penetrating critiques of our present lack of policy and absence 
of program. 

Professor Elliott's volume is a comprehensive but popularly presented survey of 
our existing national government in terms of a blueprint for change. Like Holcombe, 
he identifies the problems of government with the fundamental economic issues con- 
fronting our Great Society. He sees the necessity for constitutional reform as the indis- 
pensable basis upon which any solution of these issues can be achieved. His proposals 
cover a wide range—from a reorganization of executive leadership with a more powerful 
presidency to the reorganization of state and local government on the basis of eight or 
ten regions conforming to the sectional economic and social complexion of the country. 
He would revamp the Senate to conform to this regional conception and make the House 
more responsive to executive leadership through giving the President power to dissolve 
the House once during his term. 

There will be many disagreements on detail. The real merit of this book is its 
attempt to envisage the problem as a whole. Perhaps its major fault is that it is essen- 
tially “academic.” The author has done little to relate his program or his specific 
proposals to existing ideology or to equip it with those symbols of tradition or respect 
upon which alone political change is possible in a popular democracy. In a sense, there- 
fore, many of his proposals seem remote from the arena of practical politics. Their 
articulation will depend upon a more rational and less emotional response to such slogans 
as “states rights,” “too much government in business,”’ ‘‘a dictator in the White House.” 

PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


Amherst College 
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The Exploration of the Pacific. By J. C. Beaglehole. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. 

Pp. xv, 411. $5.00. 

In several ways this volume appears to be the best of the seven volumes of The 
Pioneer Histories which have so far appeared. It is the only one confronted primarily 
by the unfamiliar and awkward task of describing maritime exploration alone. The 
region is vast, knowledge of it was obscured for centuries by hypotheses about Terra 
Australis Incognita, it was explored extensively before longitude could be accurately 
computed, and general knowledge of it was impeded not only by the secrecy attendant 
on international rivalry, but by the Spanish lethargy which concealed for 164 years the 
key to the Pacific mystery—Torres Strait. Mr. Beaglehole not only triumphs over these 
difficulties, but he nearly always manages to make his revelation uncrowded and gradual. 
He writes with real distinction and charm, being able to adapt his style to the changing 
matter in hand. He has, of course, the great literary advantage of a narrative which 
builds up naturally to the dramatic conclusion effected by “the first of navigators,” 
Captain James Cook. He does not neglect the opportunity. 

When one remembers that it was Cook (on Lind’s advice) who by good sense, 
imagination, and unremitting care first really conquered scurvy at sea, it can be guessed 
that the early history of Pacific navigation is a record of remarkable endurance. Foul 
ships, shattered ships, fumbling passages through reefs and islands, tropical storms, 
and dangerous Ice shores punctuate the story. Ships full of dying men coasted alluring 
shores which they could not reach for salvation because there were no anchorages and 
because unskilful handling of the almost universally thievish natives meant resistance 
or assaults from fleets of canoes. Again and again some expiring European company 
barely staggered through to the safety of the Philippines or the Dutch East Indies, 
having lost or about to lose most of its members. In the enormous triangle with Bering 
Strait and the two southern capes at its corners there were innumerable islands, some- 
times in groups, but in general scattered widely apart. Even when they were discovered 
they could not be explicitly charted for lack of ability to measure longitude. The Solo- 
mons, for instance, discovered by Mendafia in 1568, were lost to sight for 200 years 
and to knowledge until La Pérouse solved the mystery in 1788 at the cost of his life. 
Mr. Beaglehole’s maps, beautifully executed by Emery Walker, Ltd., make clear what 
was endlessly confusing to the navigators before Cook. They delineate what promises 
to be the center of current international rivalry. 

From Magellan to Quiros the honors belong chiefly to Spain and Portugal for 
astounding courage rather than for efficiency. The Dutch, working out their southern 
route from the Cape of Good Hope to the Indies, were business men first and explorers 
afterwards, but Tasman’s circumnavigation of Australia and discovery of New Zealand, 
1642-44, made the seventeenth century notable. The scientific curiosity of the eighteenth 
century and maritime rivalry made England and France the benefactors of geography. 
The Delisles and Charles de Brosses challenged French enterprise in honorable terms. 
Alexander Dalrymple, something of a nuisance to himself and others, nevertheless 
resurrected the old records, analyzed them and deduced the existence of Torres Strait 
and the mass of Australia. Byron, Wallis, Carteret and the great Bougainville made 
their circumnavigations. James Cook, by his positive genius, did the exact work of a 
lifetime in three voyages inside ten years. 

Mr. Beaglehole could not do everything in less than 400 pages and therefore 
almost left out the exploration of the continental shores of the Pacific. This meant 
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neglecting an immense amount of Spanish, Dutch, and English enterprise, but there 
was much to tell of those nations elsewhere. The really regrettable omission is of Russian 
exploration of the north. It was so integral a part of the problem of the Pacific and so 
extraordinary a product of the assemblage of European scientists gathered by Peter the 
Great that it is a pity to find it misleadingly and insufficiently introduced. 


J. B. BREBNER 
Columbia University 


Teaching the Social Studies in Secondary Schools. By Arthur C. and David H. Bining. 
New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. Pp. xv, 417. $3.00. 


Contemporary theory and practice are here surveyed for prospective teachers of 
social studies in secondary schools. The volume is frankly a textbook; it has heavy para- 
graph headings, and each chapter closes with a summary, review questions, and selected 
references. No effort is made to break new ground; the authors are content to describe 
and evaluate accepted ideas and procedures. Their description is complete, especially 
for the teaching of history and various forms of combined social studies; economics, 
government, geography, and sociology are not altogether ignored, but their treatment 
will not be adequate for teachers of these separate subjects, even though classroom 
procedures may be largely common to all social-science teaching. 

The table of contents includes few surprises. Introductory chapters sketch the 
history of the various social sciences, discuss aims and objectives, and describe the 
development of methodology in teaching, relating methodology in social-science teach- 
ing to the development of method in general. Six chapters are devoted to the lecture 
and textbook methods, the problem and project methods, supervised study, the socialized 
recitation, the laboratory and its use, and to unit organization. Fusion, correlation, and 
integration are briefly and (to this reviewer) superficially considered. Valuable chapters 
on the qualifications of teachers and the nature of teacher planning are inserted. Then 
current events, written work and reading, visual aids, activities, and tests are successively 
treated. The final chapter is concerned with social and civic training. 

The authors have attempted to deal impartially with controversial questions. Clear 
exposition of ideas or practice is followed—somewhat monotonously—by a summary 
first of advantages and then of disadvantages. The evaluation is often vigorously stated: 
“Too many facts are taught. . . . Such fundamental facts and ideas as are selected must 
be thoroughly mastered. More time should be spent in training reason and judgment, 
in teaching independent methods of study .. .” (pp. 49 f.). The value of oral teaching 
is bluntly upheld, and the tendency to overstress physical activity to the neglect of 
mental is challenged (pp. 76 ff.). The use of textbooks, it is maintained, should not be 
lightly abandoned; in America “the textbook has evolved through many years until 
today it has reached a relatively high degree of excellence’”’ (pp. 90 f.). ‘‘Problems,” 
“projects,” ‘units,’ are not panaceas. “Good teaching is more than having an interested 
class” (pp. 113). The socialized recitation may have great value—but so may the “‘old- 
type” recitation (pp. 150). Laboratory work, especially with definite assignments, may 
have excellent results—or it may “become extremely mechanical . . . degenerating into 
nothing more than busy work with unimportant results” (pp. 175 f.). 

A useful service has been performed in surveying so much of the writings on 
social-studies teaching, and in bringing these references, and others on methods in 
general, together by topics. Some incidental use has been made of the Report on Recent 
Social Trends, and of parts of the Report of the Commission on the Social Studies in 
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the Schools, though no effort has been made either to summarize or apply the latter. 
No reference is made to Keatinge or Happold, and English and European practice is 
little cited. In the brief account of the development of history teaching, William F, 
Russell’s study, the chapters in Johnson’s Teaching of History, and Bessie Pierce's 
volume seem not to have been used, nor is Rugg’s work noted in the account. The 
Report of the Committee of Five of the American Historical Association is nowhere 
cited, nor is the report of the Committee of the American Political Science Association 
on the teaching of government, nor the preliminary report of the Committee on Social 
Studies, published in 1913. The account of methodology in history is very incomplete. 

No attention is given to the problems of grade placement of material or of adjust- 
ment to various levels of immaturity. Nor is there due attention to the critical treatment 
of history and training in the discriminating use of historical materials. In the discussion 
of testing no attention is given to essay questions beyond stating that they have an 
important place. Some description or evaluation of the references cited in the chapter- 
reading lists and in the two-page highly selective bibliography at the end would be 
useful. And there might be added the observation, impracticable for writers but not 
for teachers using texts like this, that teaching procedures need to be related to specific 
subject matter and teaching materials. 

This volume will not replace that of Johnson, whose mature analysis will long serve 
thoughtful teachers, nor that of Tryon, whose clear-cut formule will appeal to those 
in need of definite and workable directions. Nevertheless its informed and careful 
description of contemporary practice, its sound and balanced evaluation, and its 
practical guidance, make it a welcome and indispensable addition to the literature of 
social-studies teaching. 


ERLING M. HUNT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


History of the State of New York: Vol. V, Conquering the Wilderness; Vol. V1, The 
Age of Reform. Alexander C. Flick, ed. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1934, Pp. xii, 381; xiv, 390. $5.00 each. 

The onward sweep of forces transforming the Colony of New York into the 
Empire State is the absorbing story told in the fifth and six volumes of the project of 
the New York State Historical Association. A group of competent contributors has 
written the story chapter by chapter using topics designed to exploit the complexity of 
this significant development. The final chapter of the sixth volume presents a con- 
venient summary of the accomplishment. Generally speaking the story is brought down 
to 1850, though some of the chapters on economic development, notably railroads, 
carry the narrative further forward. 

The emphasis of the fifth volume is economic. The first three chapters deal with 
the secession of Vermont and the events surrounding the adoption of the Constitution 
and the inauguration of Washington in New York City, the seventh with the War of 
1812. The remaining six consider the settlement of New York’s great hinterland and 
the development of transportation and industry. This emphasis is fixed in the light of 
new historical interests for it lays the stress of space upon the great social expansion that 
really created the Empire State. The very copiousness of the material and the ability 
of the various writers, each in his limited field, cause the reader to regret the lack of a 
few pages of social synthesis to tie the whole together by some interpretative generaliza- 
tions, at the end of the fifth, as well as at the conclusion of the next volume. 
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As the fifth volume is primarily dedicated to social and economic expansion, the 
sixth is devoted to politics. Here the familiar but always confusing story of New York 
politics is once more submitted to clarification. Martling men, Quids, Coodies, Bucktails, 
Hunkers, and Barnburners follow one another in rapid succession as human ambitions 
clashed and the scheming minds of men learned the possibilities of manipulating the 
machinery of democracy. The Empire State did become a democracy but in the process 
produced succeeding generations of Van Burens, Marcys, Weeds, and Sewards. Some 
attempt has been made to relate them to their social and economic environment but the 
necessary preliminary studies have not yet been prepared in sufficient quantity to make 
final generalization possible. The sense of perfectionism so characteristic of the age had 
copious expression in New York as is shown in two chapters on movements for reform, 
while the next age is foreshadowed by chapters on the growth of railroad systems and 
the factory system. 

These two volumes continue the standard of excellence in editing and bookbinding 
set by the earlier titles in the series. They are further evidence that the work when 
completed will be an excellent tool for use in special assignments and collateral reading 
which history teachers, especially in New York State, will find very useful. 

Roy F. NIcHOLs 
University of Pennsylvania 


Aids to Historical Research. By John Martin Vincent. New York and London: D. Ap- 

pleton-Century Co., 1934. Pp. vii, 173. 

In this contribution to the Century Historical Series, Vincent has supplemented his 
Historical Research: an Outline of Theory and Practice with twelve brief introductory 
essays, nine of which are concerned with technical aspects of investigation related, or 
contributory, to historical inquiry. Chapters on the nature of history and of historical 
criticism are followed by easy, non-technical discussions in which are indicated the 
possibilities and procedures in the study of diplomatics; palaeography; chronology ; 
seals; heraldry; weights, measures, and money; genealogy; diplomacy; and geography. 
Most of the examples are drawn from the Middle Ages, though a few are modern. 
Thus the essay on chronology is concerned chiefly with medieval practice, though 
the Julian and Gregorian reforms are summarized, and brief treatment is accorded the 
calendar of the French Revolution. The chapter on geography is devoted to geographi- 
cal influences and gives no attention to the “historical geography” with which Freeman 
was concerned. A thirteen-page selective bibliography is appended. Several titles are 
briefly annotated. 

Professor Vincent has provided a readable introduction for students of history who 
need to be made aware of aspects of external criticism. His bibliography will serve those 
who may be interested in more technical discussions. 


ERLING M. HUNT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The Popular Practice of Fraud. By T. Swann Harding. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1935. Pp. vii, 376. $2.50. 

In this compendium of quackery, nostrums and cure-alls, and the manipulation of 
the crowds for profits in ways sanctioned by business but not socially approved, the 
author covers the whole range of manipulations in history and in law, in science and 
foods, in the beauty and testimonial rackets, to mention only a few areas. The blocking 
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of the bill to put teeth into the Food and Drugs Act, the influence of pressure groups 
on legislation, the character of modern advertising, and the failure of government to 
protect the consumer are given serious attention. A realistic treatment of the influence 
of the business ethos upon secondary schools leaves the impression that the author 
feels they are losing sight of their legitimate objective, whereas they may find swimming 
against the current of the present stream of culture a difficult task. While colorful in 
details and strident in style, the volume lacks an integrated organization, probably be- 
cause of the lack of a precise definition of fraud. The exact relationships of the materials 
presented to the social and economic organization of modern society seem to have 
largely eluded the author. The volume, nevertheless, deserves a wide reading, especially 
by those social-studies teachers whose complacency in the past about social and economic 
tendencies has been paralleled by unrealistic instruction. Unfortunately the book lacks 
an index, 


The Citizen and His Government. By Alfred E. Smith. New York and London: 
Harper & Bros., 1935. Pp. ix, 264. $2.50. 


The first part of this volume is concerned with the political affairs of the city and 
state in which the author participated actively and creditably for many years. Beginning 
with the local ward political club and its activities in New York City, the struggle for a 
modern city charter, the state legislature and executive, and the national political 
campaign are discussed in successive chapters. The second part includes four chapters 
on government and personal welfare, law and law observance, taxation, and the 
antiquated machinery of government. Although these subjects are somewhat more 
generalized in treatment, the illustrative material is drawn mainly from the author's 
experience as a state executive. The volume contains no ideas unknown to political 
scientists or to persons well-informed on governmental affairs, but its wide perusal may 
help to make a dent in the popular ignorance of basic ideas about government. The style 
is lacking in the colorful idioms and trenchant phrases so characteristic of the public 
utterances of the author as the Governor of New York State. Like many persons when 
they write for youth and adults on government, he is frequently unrealistic, particularly 
so in the somewhat idyllic treatment of the local political club and the steps through 
which one passes upward in the ladder of local political jobs and offices. 


New Methods in the Social Studies. By M. J. Stormzand and Robert H. Lewis. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1935. Pp. ix, 223. $1.75. 


The writer of a textbook for courses in teaching the social studies in high school 
faces several serious problems. The teacher-training curricula in most colleges require 
both general and special methods, while in others the entire burden is placed upon the 
special methods courses. Naturally the courses in the two types of curricula ought to 
vary substantially. Then, too, many teachers of the social-studies methods course make 
no attempt to familiarize their students with current practice, but instead try to equip 
them with one special system of managing a class. Add to these differences the tendencies 
to have methods courses in each of the several social studies, to make numerous and 
varied combinations with observation and practice teaching, as well as attempts to 
combine a study of procedures with professionally organized subject-matter courses, 
and the problem of preparing a manual for general use in the field is made so difficult 
as to be almost impossible. It is this situation that explains the present general disuse 
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of textbooks in these courses, rather than any serious deficiencies in the available 
manuals. 

A new book is offered as a solution to the text problem, and is worthy of serious 
consideration. Stormzand and Lewis seem to have had the experienced teacher in mind 
rather than the novice, for they assume familiarity with “traditional” procedures. Their 
volume is a straightforward presentation of certain newer concepts of social-studies 
teaching with suggestions for using these to modify the older techniques. The concepts 
discussed are: the unit plan, workbooks and study guides, current problems and current 
events, socialized methods and management, the laboratory method and visual aids, and 
the integration of social studies and English. A chapter on objectives tends to round 
out the treatment in the direction of a general text. The authors write enthusiastically 
of the newer procedures, but caution teachers to modify the older ones only gradually 
and experimentally. In contrast with most other social-studies methods texts, this one 
tends strongly toward a general methods point of view, and gives some attention to 
broad administrative considerations. The suggested readings are limited principally 
to textbooks, and the Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission on The 
Social Studies is freely quoted. Probably no teacher would quite approve the exact 
emphasis given throughout the book, but on the other hand there is little to which 
anyone will take serious exception. 


ELMER ELLIs 
University of Missouri 


Democracy Faces the Future. By Samuel Everett. New York: Columbia University 

Press, 1935. Pp. xi, 269. $2.50. 

Identified as a curriculum research product, this volume includes six chapters deal- 
ing with facts and trends in American life, several chapters on democracy and freedom 
in industrial society, and several dealing with the need for reorientation in educational 
theory. The materials are culled from the large number of reports, volumes, and docu- 
ments published during recent years, summarized and condensed presumably with a 
view to bringing a wide range of materials within brief compass. Although one is 
puzzled as to the purpose of the volume, it hardly represents any major contribution to 
knowledge. It leaves the impression either of a certain naiveté and unsophisticated 
outlook or of a consistent point of view probably disturbed by the years of the depression 
without having regained an integrated view compatible with a deep and well-rounded 
command of the social sciences. The bibliography will be useful for teachers who have 
not kept abreast of new titles. 


Rich Man, Poor Man: Pictures of a Paradox, By Ryllis Alexander Goslin and Omar 
Pancoast Goslin. New York and London: Harper Bros., 1935. Pp. vii, 85. $1.00. 


A publication of The People’s League for Economic Security under the direction 
of an Editorial Committee—Stuart Chase, Henry Pratt Fairchild, and Harry A. Over- 
street—with Willard A. Atkins as Economic Adviser, this book presents pertinent facts 
covering a wide range of economic problems from production and technological change 
to war profits, from the consumer and savings to the waste of natural resources. Written 
in a very easy style for the general reader, with dynamic charts of the new popular type 
on almost every other page, the book is attractively printed in large-sized, leaded blue 
type. A bibliography is appended. It will be welcomed and used with profit by social- 
studies classes in secondary schools. 
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The Westward March of Man. Daniel C. Knowlton, Editor. Our Beginnings in the 
Past: A First Book in History. By Daniel C. Knowlton and Armand J. Gerson. 
Pp. xii, 242. Our Past in Western Europe: A Second Book in History. By Daniel 
C. Knowlton and Mary A. Wheeler. Pp. xiv, 346. When We Were Colonies. By 
Daniel C. Knowlton and Charles M. Gill. Pp. xii, 370. Since We Became a Nation. 
By Daniel C. Knowlton and Mary Harden. Pp. xlii, 658. (Final volume also bound 
in two parts, entitled The Making of Our Nation, and The Development of Our 
Nation.) New York: American Book Co., 1933-34. 


This series of textbooks, intended for use presumably in Grades IV-VIII, covers 
the entire period from the early beginnings of history to the present time in such a 
manner as to afford in the first two volumes a European background for the more 
detailed and more advanced treatment of American history in the last three volumes. 
In the first book the authors handle the section dealing with pre-history in such a 
manner as to avoid giving offense even in the most orthodox communities. A section 
devoted to myths was apparently dictated by course-of-study requirements. In the re- 
mainder of this book, which includes Greece and Rome, and in successive books, the 
authors present a narrative treatment, with considerable attention given to topics of 
interest to pupils at the different grade levels, such as how peoples lived and made a 
living. The amount of space devoted to social and economic topics varies from book 
to book, seemingly decreasing slightly in amount in the later volumes. Excerpts from 
contemporary sources are used frequently to lend reality to the treatment. The authors 
have avoided a current tendency to forego facts to provide an impressionistic treatment, 
often confused with a simple presentation ; they introduce sufficient material to carry 
the narrative and to provide mental pictures, without making their pages mere cata- 
logs of facts. 

Photographs, sketches, maps, models, and other illustrative aids are utilized to 
advantage. Activities of diversified types and other teaching aids are included through- 
out all books. Titles for further reading and bibliographies are found in each chapter 
and at the end of the different volumes. 


Modern Europe. By Harrison C. Thomas and William A. Hamm. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1934. Pp. x, 832. 


Following a cross-sectional view of the nations of Europe in the eighteenth century 
with emphasis upon economic, social, and political conditions in the first section, the 
authors in the seven subsequent sections center attention upon revolution and reaction, 
social and economic phases ranging from the industrial revolution through science to 
the arts in modern times, nationalism, democracy, imperialism, and international rela- 
tions. The use of major movements as the scheme of organization turns up a substantial 
volume well-stocked with facts, interpretations, and explanations, with the stress on a 
realistic treatment of the motivating forces of modern history. The size of the volume, 
the allotment of space, and the presentation of materials seem to indicate that the 
authors are opposed to easy generalizations, condensation of detail to a bare minimum, 
and the confusion of brevity and superficial treatment with ease of learning now in 
vogue in some quarters. Teaching aids include suggestion for further reading from a 
minimum list of titles, questions, a bibliography, and tabular lists of rulers and other 
pertinent data. 
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Social Aspects of Industry: A Survey of Labor Problems and Causes of Industrial Un- 


rest. Second Edition. By S. Howard Patterson. New York and London: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 1935. Pp. xviii, 578. 


The many and varied changes of the New Deal, the vanishing labor standards and 
shifts in the economic well-being of labor, the impact of technological change, the 
introductions of 1930 census figures in tables and charts, the incorporation of results 
of recent researches and investigations, and the inclusion of new titles in bibliographies 
constitute the major changes in the second edition of a useful textbook. Intended for 
use in college and university classes, it is also a suitable reference volume for the shelves 
of economics and modern-problems classes in secondary schools. 


American Economic History. Third Edition. By Harold Underwood Faulkner. New York 
and London: Harper & Bros., 1935. Pp. xvi, 816. $3.50. 


Changes in this edition of a volume which has been favorably received include a 
consolidation of two of the later chapters of the second edition, the addition of a chapter 
dealing with economic changes and conditions since 1929, twenty-six new maps, the 


inclusion of new titles in bibliographies, and other alterations in the text to bring it 
up to date. 


Economic Geography. Third Edition. By R. H. Whitbeck and V. C. Finch. New York 
and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. Pp. x, 565. $3.50. 


The principal changes in this useful volume, which includes in Part I a rather 
detailed treatment of the United States and Canada and a briefer presentation of the 
principal regions and nations of the world in Part II, seem to be the revised statistical 
and tabular presentation of data (usually as of 1932 to 1934), revisions in the text in 


accordance with such changes, and the inclusion of new titles in the reading lists and 
bibliography. 


Federal and State Welfare, Relief and Recovery Legislation, 1933-34. Publication No. 
45. By Marietta Stevenson and Susan Posanski. Chicago: Public Administration 
Service, 1935. Pp. vi, 33. 25c. 

This pamphlet is a digest of 525 laws dealing with welfare, relief, and recovery 
enacted by states during 1933-34. Almost 140 of these laws are concerned with relief 
financing, while legislation on public works ranked second, with eighty laws. An inter- 
relationship between the three levels of government has been established; there is an 
increasing realization of the need to put public welfare legislation on a continuing basis, 
with the possibility of a codperative long-time program. This and other pamphlets in the 
series are indispensable for the teacher of social studies other than history. 


My Worth to the World: Studies in Citizenship. By Louise 1. Capen and D. Montfort 
Melchoir. New York: American Book Co., 1934. Pp. xii, 575. (Pennsylvania Edi- 
tion, 1935. Pp. xii, 719.) 

Organized in terms of six units and twenty-eight chapters, this textbook is de- 
veloped about individual and community relationships; civic welfare including health, 
safety, recreation, and education; civic responsibilities in terms of the handicapped, 
poverty, and crime; civic problems such as the family, the city, and transportation and 
communication ; industrial activities introduced through vocations; and six chapters of 
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the different levels and problems of government. Each chapter is introduced by a 
“chapter message’’; a variety of types of activities including hypothetical cases, and a 
bibliography of titles grouped in terms of books for recreational reading, for study, and 
for the teacher, are found throughout the volume. Illustrations include photographs, 
charts, and diagrams of different types. The use of “unit” incorporating several chapters 
in this as in other recent texts is confusing in terms of the usual meanings of the concept. 
The Pennsylvania Edition includes fifteen additional units, arranged in terms of the 
course of study, with an additional allotment of about 140 pages. 


The Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 15. Edited by Edwin R. A. Seligman 
and Alvin Johnson. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xxii, 714. $7.50. 


This is the last volume of a monumental work which has been carried to comple- 
tion under the guidance of Edwin R. A. Seligman and Alvin Johnson, editor-in-chief 
and associate editor respectively. Five hundred and forty-two pages of this volume are 
devoted to a wide variety of subjects including trade unions, treaties, trusts, valuation, 
wages and workers. Space has also been given to a large number of biographical sketch- 
es. The remaining pages of the volume contain a lengthy and well arranged index which 
is certain to prove very useful to every one who has occasion to consult this work. 
Volume fifteen maintains the same high standard of scholarship and workmanship that 
has characterized its companion volumes. Nothing in the English language dealing 
with the social sciences can compare with this encyclopaedia. Already it has become an 
indispensable tool for those whose interest is primarily in this field. No library, public 
or private, should be without it. 


Harry J. CARMAN 
Columbia University 


School History of the United States. Revised Edition. By Charles L. Robbins in collabo- 
ration with Elmer Green. Yonkers: World Book Co., 1935. Pp. xxvi, 612. $1.60. 


A revised edition of a book intended for junior high schools includes an introduc- 
tory chapter entitled “The Old World before Columbus,” 44 maps, illustrations in- 
cluding “‘stills’ from motion pictures and cartoons, as well as other pedagogical aids. 
Although titles for further reading seem well chosen, more extensive lists in harmony 
with current recommendations for wider reading would be desirable. 


Shelter Care and the Local Homeless Man. Publication No. 46. By Alvin Roseman. 
Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1935. Pp. 56. 50c. 


In the welter of confusion over various types of relief with attendant publicity and 
propaganda, the homeless and penniless non-family man was lost in the shuffle. The 
author, in this study suggested by the American Association of Social Workers and 
made with the codperation of the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, surveys the 
nineteen shelters in the Chicago area, with some attention to the situation in four other 
cities. In Chicago the annual lodgings increased from about 20,000 in 1929 to more 
than four and one-quarter millions in 1934. With few exceptions the shelters had im- 
proved little over the old type of flop-houses, despite the fact that from sixty to cighty 
per cent of the homeless men represented all levels of educational accomplishments 
and occupations. As a result of this investigation, a Service Bureau for Non-Family 
Men and Women was established, many persons were transferred to public family 
agencies, and the worst shelters were closed. This pamphlet presents concrete materials 
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on a neglected area of relief activities for social-studies classes; it cannot be ignored by 
those who will write the history of the depression. 


Forms and Functions of American Government. Second Revised Edition. By Thomas 
Harrison Reed. Yonkers: World Book Co., 1935. Pp. xii, 594. $1.60. 


Based on the historical approach involving the approach to institutions which the 
author reaffirms, this textbook has been reworked and brought up to date in the various 
ramifications and expansion in the functions of government, and in problems and titles 
in bibliographies. One looks in vain, however, for consideration of public administra- 
tion, public opinion, propaganda, and publicity, and the rdle of newspapers in relation 
to all of these. In this day of an increasing number of yearly editions and of textbooks 
using essentially the same content under different titles without designation as to edi- 
tion, the introductory statements in the Preface are commendable. 


Ancient Times: A History of the Early World. Second Edition. By James Henry 

Breasted. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1935. Pp. xiii, 823. $2.00. 

In this edition the section covering the history of civilization and the career of 
early man preceding the Greeks has been rewritten in approximately 300 pages, incor- 
porating the new materials and knowledge of the past two decades, to which the author 
has made notable contributions. Many other changes have been made including new 
illustrations and colored plates, changes in the text, new maps, new questions, and new 
titles in bibliographies. The entire book has been reset in larger type. 
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Current Publications Received 


HIsTORY 


Basler, Roy P. The Lincoln Legend. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. Pp. viii, 335. $3.50. 
Calder, Isabel M. Colonial Captivities, Marches and Journeys. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 
Pp. 255. $2.50. 
Dutton, Charles J. Oliver Hazard Perry. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1935. Pp. xi, 308. 
$3.50. 

Gilfillan, S. C. Inventing the Ship. Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1935. Pp. xvi, 294. $2.50. 

Higham, C. S. S. Landmarks of World History. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1935. 
Pp. viii, 152. 85c. 

Lansing, Robert. War Memoirs of Robert Lansing. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1935. Pp. 
383. $3.50. 

Monaghan, Frank. John Jay, Defender of Liberty. New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1935. Pp. xi, 
497. $4.00. 

Stephenson, George M. John Lind of Minnesota. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1935. Pp. 398. $4.00. 

Weinberg, Albert K. Manifest Destiny. A Study of Nationalist Expansionism in American History. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. Pp. xiii, 559. $4.50. 


ECONOMICS 


Bremer, C. D. American Bank Failures. New York: Columbia University Press, 1935. Pp. 144. 
$2.25. 

Ely, Richard T., and Bohn, Frank. The Great Change, Work and Wealth in the New Age. 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1935. Pp. 373. $2.00. 

Higgs, Henry. Bibliography of Economics 1751-1775. Cambridge, England: The University Press 
(Prepared for the British Academy) ; New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xxii, 742. $11.00. 

Taylor, Alonzo E. The New Deal and Foreign Trade. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xii, 
301. $3.00. 

White, Horace (revised and enlarged by Charles S. Tippetts and Lewis A. Froman). Money and 
Banking. New Edition. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1935. Pp. xiv, 808. $3.50. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Chase, Stuart. Government in Business. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. 296. $2.00. 

Douglas, Lewis W. The Liberal Tradition. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1935. Pp. xxiii, 
136. $1.50. 

Ford, Guy Stanton, ed. Dictatorship in the Modern World. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1935. Pp. 179. $2.50. 

Gooch, Robert Kent. The French Parliamentary Committee System. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1935 (for the Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, University of Vir- 
ginia). Pp. xiv, 259. $2.75. 

Gosnell, Harold E. Negro Politicians, The Rise of Negro Politics in Chicago. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xxxi, 404. $3.50. 

Lepawsky, Albert. Home Rule for Metropolitan Chicago. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1935. Pp. xxiii, 210. $2.00. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Browning, Grace A., and Breckinridge, S. P. The Development of Poor Relief Legislation in 
Kansas (Social Service Monographs, No. 25). Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
Pp. xvii, 157. $1.50. 
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Gilfillan, S. C. The Sociology of Invention. Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1935. Pp. xiii, 185. 
Kolb, J. H., and deS. Brunner, Edmund (under the editorship of William F. Ogburn). A Study 


of Rural Society, Its Organization and Changes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 
Pp. xiv, 642. $3.50. 


Young, Kimball. Source Book for Sociology. New York: American Book Co., 1935. Pp. xvi, 639. 


DICTIONARIES 


Merriam-Webster. A Dictionary for Boys and Girls. New York: American Book Co., 1935. 
Pp. xii, 740. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Lippman, Walter. The New Imperative. New York: Macmillan, 1935. Pp. 52. $1.25. 
Seldes, George. Freedom of the Press. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1935. Pp. xv, 380. $2.75. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


Adams, James Truslow, and Vannest, Charles Garrett. The Record of America. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1935. Pp. xxiv, 941. $2.20. 

Cooper, Alice C., and Fallon, David. The March of a Nation. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1935. Pp. xii, 517. $1.72. 

Egan, Grace Sheridan; Edelson, Emanuel M.; and Veit, Benjamin. An Elementary Study of Busi- 
ness. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1935. Pp. vii, 464. $1.40. 

Hughes, R. O. The Making of Today’s World. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1935. Pp. viii, 832. 

Pahlow, Edwin W. Man’s Achievement: The Age of Science and Democracy. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1935. Pp. xiii, 778, xix. $1.88. 


MATERIAL IN PAPER COVER 
HIsTORY AND FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 


Archivo Historico Diplomatico Mexicano, No. 39. Un Siglo de Relaciones Internacionales de 
Mexico. Mexico: Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 1935. Pp. 455. 

Hunter, Louis C. Studies in the Economic History of the Ohio Valley. Smith College Studies in 
History. Vol. XIX, Nos. 1-2 (October, 1933-January, 1934). Northampton: Dept. of History, 
Smith College. Pp. 130. 

GOVERNMENT 


Carleton, R. L. Local Government and Administration in Louisiana (A Diamond Jubilee Publica- 
tion, Study No. XVII). Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1935. Pp. 333. 
V.O.K.S. Scientific Construction in the U.S.S.R. Moscow: Published by the Soviet Union Society 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, 1933 (Fourth Year, Vol. V). Pp. 123. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Bauer, John. America’s Struggle for Electric Power. New York: League for Industrial Democracy. 
Pp. 46. 10c. 
Krzycki, Leo. The Unions and the Socialists. Chicago: Socialist Party of U.S.A. Pp. 15. Sc. 


Lash, Joseph P. The Campus Strikes Against War. New York: Student League for Industrial 
Democracy. Pp. 46. 10c. 


CATALOGS AND AIDS TO TEACHERS 
Crawford, Phyllis. Children’s Catalog (Fourth Edition Revised)—Fifth Supplement, 1935. 
Standard Catalog Series. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. Pp. vii, 46. 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction. A Summary of the Techniques of Visual-Sensory 


Aids for Teachers in Service and Teachers in Training. Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction. Pp. 65. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933, of THE Socitat StupiEs, published 
monthly, except June, July, August and September, at Philadelphia, Pa., for October 1, 1935. 

County of Philadelphia, 

State of Pennsylvania, 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Charles S. McKinley, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of THE SociAL Stupies, and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
lation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 

Publisher, MCKINLEY PUBLISHING Co., 1021 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Editor, ALBERT E. MCKINLEY, 6901 Germantown Ave., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its mame and address, as well as those of each individual member, must be given.): 

MCKINLEY PUBLISHING Co., 1021 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa., a partnership composed of: 

ALBERT E. MCKINLEY, 6901 Germantown Ave., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CHARLES S. MCKINLEY, 312 W. Upsal St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are (if there are none, 
so state). 
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4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
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appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
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of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date 
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CHARLES S. MCKINLEY 
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